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AUTHOR'S NOTE 

THIS is a true story. Every man and woman who 
appears in these pages is, or was, a living person. In 
some cases, for security reasons, code names have been 
used; but in the main, correct names are revealed. 

It is a story of the first handful of saboteurs from 
the French Section of the War Office. More than 400 
highly trained men and women were to follow them. 

General de Gaulle similarly trained and sent out 
Frenchmen from these shores for the same work, and 
French groups sprang up under their own Chiefs. 
There was no Central Command of sabotage In France 
such as existed contemporaneously in Poland under 
two of this century's most outstanding * Resistance * 
heroes, General 'Grot 3 Rowecki (captured in June 1943 
and shot by special order of Himmler in the first days 
of the Warsaw Rising August 1944) and his successor, 
General Bor-KomorowskL 
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CHAPTER I 

TEN LITTLE NIGGER BOYS 

" GENTLEMEN ! " began Major Roger de Wesselow, addressing 
the fourteen recruits assembled for their first course of 
sabotage at Wanborough Manor, " you will be given three 
weeks' intensive instruction in this school of subversive 
activity. There will be lectures and practical exercises in 
map-reading, demolitions, weapon- training, the morse code, 
fieldcraft and close combat. French will be spoken at all 
meals. You will be worked very hard, and I think I should 
warn you in all fairness that your reactions and progress 
during the course will be carefully noted. There is no limit 
to the number of candidates acceptable for the tough and 
solitary life of this organisation for which you have volun- 
teered, but the requirements of physical endurance, patience, 
technical knowledge and security are high. Not only will 
your lives depend on these qualifications, but also the lives 
of your comrades in the same group. I cannot sufficiently 
stress the importance of security. Nobody outside this 
School knows what goes on here, and nobody must 
know. All letters written from here, or received, are care- 
fully censored. The telephone must not be used. When 
the course is over, those of you who have passed and I 
hope all of you do will be sent up to Scotland for the 
second course of advanced training. There will be no leave 
between the courses ; only after the parachute course, which 
comes third. In conclusion," said Major de Wesselow, 
putting on his well-fitting service cap, picking up his gloves 
and adjusting his impeccable Sarn-brown, whose leather 
shone as only old leather can, " you will find the food here 
to be good and plentiful, the canteen well stocked and the 
beds excellent. That's about all. Are there any questions ? " 
Dead silence spread over the assembly. Not that there 

9 
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was any shortage of questions; on the contrary. But 
nobody felt strong enough to voice them. 

In the absence of any query, the Major went on : 

" My staff and I are always at your disposal for any 
problem you may have. And now, as you would no doubt 
like to get acquainted with one another before lunch, I will 
leave you. A ring on that bell will produce the corporal 
who handles the drinks. That's all." 

Having delivered his welcoming speech in the best tradi- 
tions of the Brigade, this elegant and self-composed Cold- 
stream officer turned and walked smartly out of the 
room. 

A temporarily speechless group of junior officers, of all 
ages, some of whom had never worn uniform before, gaped 
at his departing form. 

"Well," said Michel, getting up and pressing the bell 
long and hard, " at least we know where we are. I spent 
four months in 167 O.G.T.U. being mucked about from 
morning till night, but nobody took the trouble to explain 
what it was all in aid of. Here, at least, the old man makes 
it perfectly clear that the pudding can be eaten or left. It's 
over to us. 53 

"Very little treacle on this particular pudding," mur- 
mured someone, as they all gathered round to order drinks 
from the corporal, whose swift response to the bell made it 
appear as though he must have anticipated it from past 
experience of these courses. 

When he had left the room with his orders, an elderly 
student, aged about fifty, said, " It looks as though the days 
of Olga, the beautiful spy and all that exotic stuff, were 
things of the past. A pity, in a way, as I can hardly see 
myself parachuting or trudging across the Pyrenees at my 
age. I'm sure to be fired after a couple of days of this high- 
pressure training." 

" I shouldn't think so," answered someone else. " They'll 
probably land you by aircraft. Much more comfortable 
way of travelling. They wouldn't have let you come here 
unless they'd something in mind for you." 
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After the drinks had been passed round, the students 
formed themselves into small groups, introduced each other 
by the Christian name they had been given at Headquarters 
before joining the course, and presently a general hubbub of 
conversation filled the room, 

Michel found himself in a small party of three with Robert 
and a pleasant young man called Philip. Robert was the 
Conducting Officer who knew all the c gen ' about the S.O.E. 
(Special Operations Executive) courses, and whose duties 
consisted of appraising the character of each student, which 
he would ultimately hand over to Head Office in a written 
report. He explained to the two new men that he would 
accompany them on all the courses, including the parachute 
training, in which he would take part himself, for the simple 
reason that he really enjoyed parachuting. 

" Quite a job," suggested Michel. 

" Oh, not really/ 3 replied Robert. " It's a job kept for 
those who have been ' in the field ' and who are waiting for 
their next assignment. It keeps one in good condition, 
while allowing one's brain to take a rest. 55 

" Is it very nerve-racking over there? " asked Philip. 

" You can never really relax," replied Robert. " The 
actual operations are all right. In fact, they're the high spots. 
It's the waiting for operations that becomes a bind. Whether 
you're in a flat, a house, a hotel, or deep in the country on a 
farm, it takes something out of you each time there's a knock 
on the door. You're always thinking of your cover story, 
altering it to fit fresh circumstances, and thinking up what 
you hope are foolproof reasons for being wherever you 
may be." 

"Are there any snap controls on the trains?" asked 
Michel. 

" Yes. But you get quite blasi about them because the 
papers they give you at Head Office are perfect. Anyway, 
you'll hear all about it at the finishing school, where you get 
all the dope on security/' said Robert. 

They all trooped in to lunch. Michel was amazed not 
only by the meal, but also at the high standard of the French 
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he heard at his end of the table. Only one person appeared 
to regret that French had to be spoken at meals, and that was 
none other than the School's Commandant. 

Immediately after lunch they started in on the course. 
The first hour was spent laboriously learning how to tap out 
the alphabet on the morse buzzer. Every student was con- 
vinced he would never learn it. In this depressing state of 
mind they were handed over to an instructor who taught 
them the rudiments of map-reading. To Michel this was 
easy, as he had been through it all before. Then they 
were taken out of doors into the warm sunshine of a July 
afternoon and shown by a sergeant how to put a detonator 
into a primer and how to put the primer into a c six-inch 
brick * (a gun-cotton explosive). 

At five o'clock there was tea, and this was followed by an 
hour's practical demonstration of how to bring down a tree 
so that it fell in the direction in which you wanted it to fall. 
Each student was required to apply a six-inch brick to a 
different tree and bring it down himself. At the end of this 
hour of destruction on a selection of rather seedy old trees, 
everyone began to feel much better. 

A swim in the private pool that nestled among some pine- 
trees in the grounds rounded off the first afternoon's activi- 
ties. However, a glance at the notice-board was sufficient to 
change anyone's plans for staying up late after dinner, for it 
stated that reveille was at 0600 hours, and that the customers 
were requested to parade for P.T. shortly afterwards. 

Michel found himself in a dormitory for six. Philip was 
in the same room, occupying the next bed on the left. On 
his right was a tall young Frenchman who went by the name 
of Raymond, and the three beds on the other side of the 
room were occupied by John a cheerful regular officer in 
the Coldstream Guard, whose fair hair, typical English 
features and schoolboy French made him as conspicuous as 
the Rock of Gibraltar Gaston, a placid man of about forty, 
and Andre, whose father was French and mother English. 
Andr6 was about twenty-five. Conversation flowed easily, 
now in English, now in French. 
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As the six of them lay chatting and waiting for e lights out ', 
Robert came in to see that all was well. As Conducting 
Officer, he had the privilege of a room to himself. His con- 
fidence and ease made themselves quickly felt among the 
new-comers. Although not a day over twenty-six, his 
manner reflected the poise that comes from facing reality and 
overcoming fear. 

After a few moments of conversation, Michel said : 

" Robert, couldn't you tell us something about your last 
operation? " 

"Why? "asked Robert 

" Well, to hear what it's actually like from someone who's 
been there seems to me worth all the courses.' 5 

" I felt just the same way when I was doing my training," 
said Robert, u and no doubt if I were to tell you all you'd 
like to know it would be of some assistance, but it would 
compromise several people and put the lid on my returning 
to France." 

" How's that? " inquired Michel. 

" Supposing I were to tell you of my meeting with Jean 
Dupont, the station-master at Quimper, and how we 
arranged to sabotage the trains in Brittany. One of you 
might accidentally talk about the incident to a friend in 
whom you had the utmost confidence. This friend, not 
having learnt the vital importance of security as you will 
have it drummed into you during the next three months, 
might innocently tell the same story in his own Officers' 
Mess, and so it would spread around until the wrong person 
overheard the information. The enemy would be de- 
lighted to learn that the author of all the railway damage in 
Brittany was none other than the genial Monsieur Dupont, 
That is why I am glad to tell you that I have never been to 
Quimper and that there is no such person as Jean Dupont." 

" I see it all now"/' said Michel. 

" But what about yourself? " queried Philip. " How 
would it stop you returning? " 

" Well, the very fact that you know I've been in France is 
bad enough in itself. If any of you were captured and 
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shown my photograph, you might accidentally give a sign of 
recognition. If, then, under torture, you were made to tell 
them where you had seen me, the Germans would know I 
belonged to this organisation. What you may not realise is 
that my cover story claims that I am a Frenchman who has 
never left France. So, you see, if you could connect me with 
other people as well, they would rope them all in and pin me 
down as a British agent. 33 

" Even this short explanation, " said John, " makes it 
abundantly clear to me that the less you know, the less they 
can get out of you. 3 ' 

" That's about what it all adds up to/' agreed Robert. 
" But you'll learn it all in the days to come. All the points 
of interest gathered from the stories of those who have 
returned from operations and from other sources of intelli- 
gence have been carefully and cleverly woven into various 
sections of your training. When you pass out, you'll know 
everything there is to know." 

" Do many people fail? " asked Andre. 

" Quite a few. I think you'll agree that they're right in 
setting a high standard in this branch. It means that those 
who go to France have a comfortable feeling that any other 
chap in his neighbourhood who was trained over here must 
be as reliable as he is. But," went on Robert, seeing the 
fates around him lengthening somewhat, " there's no need 
to be downhearted. The standards can't be unattainable, 
since I managed to pass myself." He smiled round the 
room and said, " Good-night." 

Long after he had left the room the six new-comers lay 
pensively digesting the Conducting Officer's words. Robert 
well knew that he had loosed off a shaft that would be passed 
on to the rest of the recruits, and he had no regrets for having 
done so. He was proud of belonging to the French Section. 
The new intake might just as well realise from the start that 
this was no convalescent home. From his own experience 
he knew that those who were keen would now be, all the 
keener; those who had no stomach for la, hard life had been 
fairly warned. Robert's first impression of the six men he 
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had just left, and whom he had known for only twelve hours, 
was that John was probably being shown the ropes so as to 
give him a job in the organisation somewhere in the United 
Kingdom. His French barred him from c underground ' 
activities abroad; Raymond was all right, but they would 
probably have trouble with him, as he seemed undisciplined; 
Philip was sure to pass. Head Office had told him that 
they liked the look of him, that he was intelligent, although 
pretending not to be and that he seemed a good mixer. 
Andre was the right type ; Michel seemed all right ; Gaston 
would not stand the pace a sleek and altogether un- 
prepossessing type. 

All in all, Robert's own guess was that about six of the 
fourteen would pass. Time alone would show if he was 
right. 

Six-thirty the next morning found the fourteen students, 
rigged up in P.T. kit, in two lines facing their instructor, 
a sun-tanned Adonis of about twenty-four. Having spaced 
out his squad, he put them through a few minutes of 
limbering-up exercises. Presently, added to the pleasant 
chirping of the birds, came the dismal groans of those who 
up to that moment had quite successfully managed to hold 
their own in a competitive world without wearing themselves 
out before breakfast. They now began to wonder how they 
had done it. But even in the absence of groans, the young 
athlete whose job it was to exercise this motley crew, and 
who was waving his arms about entirely for his own pleasure, 
had weighed up each man with a professional eye. Three 
were distinctly good ; seven of them would improve under 
treatment, and for the remaining four there was, to his mind, 
simply no hope. 

Sergeant Smith swung their arms about, upwards, for- 
wards, sideways, downwards and backwards. He made 
them breathe deep and long. He raised the squad on to its 
toes, brought it down on its heels and then tried to raise it to 
its feet again. He gave them press-ups with legs raising 
alternately and made them lie on their backs and pretend to 
bicycle upside-down. He ran through several of the simpler 
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exercises he had himself so easily mastered at Aldershot, and 
he kept his thoughts to himself. Major de Wesselow had 
made it clear to him that during P.T. instruction at Wan- 
borough Manor he would not tolerate any reference to the 
recruits 5 parents, that if some of the pupils did not appear to 
be born athletes, they had other qualities, and that any 
comparison between their movements and those of a 
crippled washerwoman would be strictly frowned on. 

After an exciting but somewhat unorthodox game of net- 
ball the class came to an end. The students, many of whom 
were aching from head to foot, straggled back to the showers, 
the last six being speedily overtaken by Sergeant Smith, who 
covered the hundred yards between the lawn and the Manor 
on his hands. A few of those who were only just capable of 
walking the right way up hoped he would break his neck on 
the six steps that he was rapidly approaching, but Sergeant 
Smith took them at a run, and his body beautiful which- 
ever way you looked at it swayed gracefully past some 
shrubs and disappeared from view. 

" Dreadful exhibition," groaned Gaston; " as though one 
did not feel bad enough as it is." 

" I suppose he hopes we shalj^ all be able to copy his 
example by the end of the course,* 5 said Raymond testily. 

" I think I shall end up in hospital tonight after he has, 
shown us the rudiments of all-in wrestling this afternoon," 
said Andre. 

After breakfast, at which appetites were unusually good, 
there followed a succession of classes. The first of these was 
weapon-training. 

Being a hot July day, this was held out of doors in the 
shade of some copper-beeches. Here the students found 
their sergeant instructor surrounded by every known type of 
revolver, automatic and light weapon then in existence. 
Michel, who had been in the Commandos, immediately 
spotted his old friends the Tommy-gun, the L.M.G., the Colt 
automatic and the -45. Besides these, however, there was a 
Browning, a French light machine-gun, a Schmeisser, two 
different sizes of Luegers, a small Belgian pistol and a handful 
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of lesser-known weapons. The sergeant gave each of these 
its correct name and then proceeded to take each to pieces 
and put it together again. He required the class to follow 
suit. 

" We shall be firing with every one of these this afternoon 
and every day/' he explained, cc so you'll soon get used to 
them, even if they appear a little confusing to begin with." 

The second class was held a few yards away. Here a 
corporal demonstrated the art of signalling with an Aldis 
lamp. 

The third class was a lecture on bridge demolition, which 
included certain formulae which gave the saboteur the 
precise amount of explosive required to demolish a bridge of 
any given size. 

The fourth and last class before lunch was French platoon 
and arms drill, given by a French officer, so as to accustom 
the students to the words of command, in case any of them 
whose cover story claimed that they had seen service with 
the French Army should be required to prove it. 

After lunch there was a demolition class, during which the 
c time-pencil ' and 6 instantaneous fuse ' were introduced, 
as well as the c pull switch ' and the c press switch '. 

This was followed by shooting practice, and lastly came 
the all-in wrestling. Sergeant Smith, wearing a minute pair 
of swimming-trunks around his slim waist, looked an even 
more perfect specimen of manhood than he had in the 
early morning. With every movement his muscles seemed 
to smile as well as ripple. 

He gently threw the fourteen students around the grass 
as though they were as light as paper bags, and when it was 
their turn to throw him by a simple hold, he fell softly as a 
cat or bounced back on to his feet, as though made of 
rubber. All the time he kept up a steady flow of patter, 
explaining the art of falling e soft 5 , or rolling backwards, 
forwards and sideways. By his continued demonstrations of 
rolls and holds, he had the whole class interested and doing 
them after him. Those who had misjudged him in the 
morning now realised that he was nothing but a healthy 
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panther enjoying himself, for all were aware that he never 
used even half his strength. 

Michel and a few others, almost as fit as Sergeant Smith, 
were rash enough to pit their strength against his vast 
experience. To their surprise, they merely found themselves 
falling rather harder and a good many feet farther away 
from their expert instructor than before. 

" You've got to learn the holds first," said the sergeant, 
smiling at their crestfallen looks. " In any case, it's a 
hundred to one that if you ever have to apply any of the 
tricks you'll learn here, you'll take your man by surprise, 
and even if he's ready for you, he won't know as much about 
it as you will." 

The class left the battle-ground tired but happy. Together 
with Sergeant Smith, they spent a leisurely hour swimming 
in the pool. Then it was time for dinner. 

" Well, how did you like your first day? " asked Major de 
Wesselow in execrable French of those who happened to 
be sitting anywhere near him. 

" I think we're all rather stiff, sir," said Michel, sitting on 
his left. 

cc That'll wear off," said the Major. " But you'll be glad 
to get to bed every day as the course becomes progressively 
more strenuous. It has to be done that way in order to 
cram into three weeks what should normally be taught in 
as many months." 

" I don't suppose Sergeant Smith ever gets tired," said 
Andre, somewhat enviously. 

<c No," said the Major; ce but Sergeant Smith only does 
one job. By the time you've finished all the courses you 
will be almost as good and as tireless, not only as Sergeant 
Smith, but also as knowledgeable as the instructors in 
demolition, fieldcraft, the morse code, weapon-training, map- 
reading, canoeing, parachuting, bomber receptions, security 
and the general organisation of an c underground ' circuit. 
The amount of usefulness of a properly trained saboteur to 
the war effort is something that you may one day be 
proud of." 
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The days now followed in an ever-increasing tempo, and 
each student settled down according to his make-up. Little 
by little the speed of the morse buzzer increased, the night 
compass marches became more intricate, more devices for 
igniting explosive charges were introduced. The students 
learned how to approach a guarded house noiselessly and 
surprise the sentry. On these astonished men they applied 
the latest and most deadly grips so patiently taught by 
Sergeant Smith. All this they did with gusto, and did not 
relinquish a strangle-hold until the sentry tapped on the 
ground to show that he was exhausted. They practised 
shooting regularly, and the results were noted down. After 
each exercise there was a discussion at which all mistakes 
were explained by the umpires. 

When a week had passed and the candidates were con- 
sidered fairly well grounded in map-reading, fieldcraft, com- 
pass-marching and explosives, more complicated exercises 
were set including all these subjects, and each man, in turn, 
was placed in charge of an exercise. They were marked 
for the way in which they gave orders to their colleagues, 
the way they split up the party into various groups for the 
final attack on the objective and for the speed and efficiency 
with w r hich they blew up the target. All this gave the 
candidates a chance of demonstrating their powers of 
leadership. 

By the time the three weeks 9 course had come to an end 
and Major de Wesselow had sent in his report on each 
student, based on the individual reports of every single 
instructional officer and N.C.O. at Wanborough Manor, 
four men were turned down out of the original fourteen. 

The ten remaining men then left their first Training School 
and, accompanied by the untiring and faithful Robert, they 
entrained for the west coast of Scotland. 



After a long and weary journey, changing at Glasgow, 
they left the train at a little station near Mallaig. Two 
i5-cwt. trucks sped them over narrow and bumpy lanes at 
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breakneck speed to a small country house near the sea. 
Here they were welcomed by the genial and handsome 
Major Young, a kilted officer of the Black Watch. Six men 
were put into one small room with three double bunks, and 
the rest into another. When Robert had been allotted the last 
tiny room to himself, Michel wondered what they would have 
done if all fourteen had arrived. In his room with the five 
others there was hardly enough space for everyone to unpack 
his kit. 

As Robert put his head round the corner and witnessed 
the turmoil, Michel said, " I suppose this is part of the system 
to discover how patient we can be in times of stress." To 
this sally Robert found no reply and beat a tactful retreat, 
It was his first visit to this particular house, and it was 
obviously never intended to be crammed with so much 
humanity. 

When he went downstairs, Robert saw Major Young and 
said, " They're a bit crowded up there, sir." 

" I know it," answered the Commandant. " There's 
simply nothing we can do about it. The whole district is 
teeming with saboteurs of various Country Sections. Within 
three miles there are Poles, Czechs, Dutchmen, Norwegians 
and Belgians. With the usual courtesy of Great Britain, 
the best houses have been allotted to these chaps, and we're 
just left to get on with it." 

" Changed a bit since I was down the road at Arisaig a 
few months ago," said Robert. 

" Yes. They have to concentrate them all in one zone, 
so that the same instructors can drive round and give them 
the same course." 

" At least it's good to know that business is looking up in 
our line/' commented Robert. 

cc It's the one consoling factor/* agreed Major Young. 

It rained almost incessantly throughout the entire course, 
and for the men undergoing arduous training and returning 
wora out, wet and muddy to their tiny rooms, life was a great 
trial Here, if there was no need to speak French at meals 
and no previous warning as to what to expect in the way of 
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training, they soon discovered that the ways of a Scots 
Commandant, however genial, contained little unnecessary 
talk but a great deal of action. Prodigious exercises took 
place every other day, entailing treks over the mountains 
of at least 20 up to 25 miles. Here there were no cross- 
roads, or even roads, churches, post offices, milestones and 
rivers to assist the map-reader. It was all done by means 
of the compass, by following the contours on the map and 
finding the same contours up the mountains. This was real 
map-reading, and the ten men who had survived Wanborough 
Manor were truly grateful for the knowledge they had gained 
there. 

Tommy-gun and revolver practice, as well as the throwing 
of hand-grenades and the exploding of high-powered charges, 
were done to such an extent that they became second nature 
to the ten remaining hopes of the French Section. Yet there 
were still a few who got lost in the mountains, who could not 
sufficiently master the morse code to receive at the required 
minimum rate of twelve words per minute and who lacked 
imagination and leadership when taking charge of an 
exercise. The Training Staff gave their time and encourage- 
ment to the weaker links, knowing that the others could look 
after themselves. 

An amusing incident occurred during the course which 
relieved the monotony and strain for a short time. John and 
Alfred an Australian on a special course had been prac- 
tising laying heavy charges at the bottom of the sea and 
setting them off by a long electric wire connected to the 
explosive at one end and ignited by means of a small battery 
at the shore end. The experiments appeared to be quite 
successful judged by the quantities of sea- water that was 
rapidly displaced from its normal position and sent hurtling 
dozens of feet up into the air. 

One day the two of them set out on a walk towards the 
village. They were wearing their best uniforms, John 
looking particularly smart as a subaltern in the Coldstream 
Guard, whilst Alfred's pockets were bulging with explosives, 
which he invariably seemed to cany about with him, much 
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to the terror of his companions, although he swore there was 
no danger in the habit, since he kept the detonators in a 
separate pocket. Once a resounding explosion had occurred 
on his person as the detonator pocket received an unexpected 
blow. This had demolished his pocket, but caused no other 
damage. Explosions were nothing new in this camp. They 
were encouraged by Major Young, who promised a pint of 
beer to any man who could place a pull switch, press switch or 
self-opening switch on any part of the building, on the 
furniture or in his car that would detonate before he had 
discovered its presence. Very few pints were distributed 
by Major Young on these grounds, for he seemed to have an 
uncanny sense for smelling out these premeditated bangs. 
If, on opening his handkerchief drawer in the morning, he 
found that it did not slide with its usual ease, he would 
open the door and shout out, "Who owes me a pint for 
tampering with one of my drawers? " The guilty party 
then had to open the drawer himself, and in this way he 
learnt that if a drawer opened easily and was, at the same 
time, to act as a booby trap, then it must still open easily to 
be effective. 

As John and Alfred proceeded on their way to the village 
they came across a famous salmon-stream. They were well 
aware how prolific were the fish in its waters, and that the 
owners were not over-charging their tenants when they 
demanded a rent of 1000 a year for the fishing rights. 
Standing beside a modest fall, they contemplated the glassy 
sheets of water crashing into the pool below, and watched 
the salmon trying to leap out of the cauldron and up over 
the sill into the comparative stillness of the higher reach. 
Some of the fish stupidly persisted in their efforts to 
wriggle up through the wall of descending water, only 
to be thrown back into the turmoil and start all over 
again. The old hands and, in the end, those who had 
discovered that it was hopeless to do it the hard way, 
took a good run at it, and somehow managed to clear the 
ledge without touching the water. It was a fascinating 
sight. 
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Looking at Alfred, John noticed that he was lovingly 
fingering a small slab of plastic explosive while his eyes rested 
on the pool. 

" Are you, by any chance, thinking what I'm thinking? " 
asked John. 

" Not on your life/ 5 replied Alfred, giving John a heavy 
wink. " Of course, we know what it does in the sea, but I 
should be very curious to see the effects of a three-quarter- 
pound pudding of this stuff on a small patch of water like 
this. Wouldn't you? 3 ' 

" Well, as a keen fisherman, I consider the idea an out- 
rageous sacrilege. On the other hand, from a purely 
academic angle and for furthering the cause of the science of 
destruction, I feel that the experiment is one that should not 
be missed." 

" Hear, hear ! " echoed Alfred, deftly inserting a detonator 
into one end of the plastic mould. Holding the end of the 
electric wire that ran into the detonator, he swung the 
charge gently round his head, like a lassoo, and let it drop 
into the middle of the pool. 

Both men lay down close to the bank as Alfred prepared to 
touch off the charge. 

" Here goes ! 5? he said, and the words were hardly out of 
his mouth before the earth trembled and several tons of 
water rose about 50 feet into the air, showing the bare stones 
at the bottom of the pool. Even the waterfall was held up 
for a split second. 

As the vertical waterspout crashed down on the empty 
bed, waves of it shot high over the banks, soaking the two 
officers. 

At sight of each other, they burst out laughing. 

" I think the experiment must have overheard you saying 
that we shouldn't miss it. It didn't miss us," laughed 
Alfred. 

" I say," said John, looking at the pool, " can you see what 
I see? " 

" Good Lord! " said Alfred. " Salmon. They must be 
stunned." 
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" It's a wonder they're alive at all. Let's find a stick and 
edge one in to the bank." 

" Too late. They're drifting out to sea." 

" This is too good to miss," said John, and taking off his 
cap and throwing it on to his sopping trench coat, he jumped 
into the water in full uniform and made towards the drifting 
fish. Approaching the largest, which was about two feet 
six inches long, he put his arm round it. 

On feeling the human contact, the salmon came out of its 
temporary coma and, in a flash, realised that something 
was very wrong. It then made off down-stream as fast as 
it could. John held on tight, but as he was out of his 
depth it was no trouble for the powerful and terrified fish 
to propel itself along as well as a very surprised Guards 
officer. Alfred watched the strange couple sweeping 
down to the open sea with mixed feelings. He did not 
want to lose the salmon, any more than John did, but 
it began to look as though he was going to lose them 
both. 

He was on the point of going to search for the nearest 
rowing-boat when, to his surprise, he saw the odd pair 
execute a sharp turn about and race back up-stream. The 
homing instincts of the salmon had saved the situation, he 
supposed. As they came closer, John's head cutting through 
the water and raising a small wave on either side, he saw the 
peculiar stars of the Coldstream Guard glistening in the 
water and noticed that John had now changed his one-arm 
grip for a two-handed hold on the salmon's flanks. Spell- 
bound, he watched his friend steer the fish up to the bank. 
When he had touched bottom, John managed to raise the 
exhausted and bewildered salmon and, with a final effort, 
throw it on to the bank. It gave one jump and landed on 
the trench coat. Alfred quickly wrapped it up, and then 
went over to haul out John. 

" I suppose you whispered in its ear to get it to turn 
round," said Alfred, having hoisted his friend on to the bank. 

" As a matter of fact," replied John, trying to get back his 
breath, " it was the double hold that did the trick. Once 
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I'd got that, I could stop it diving, let it thrash away with its 
powerful tail and steer with my legs." 

"Well, fan my brow! " marvelled Alfred. " That's the 
best fishing story I ever heard or saw. Nobody'll believe 
a word of it. How could they? I don't even believe it 
myself." 

" Look out ! " exclaimed John. ec There's a car coming." 

In a flash Alfred picked up the wriggling trench coat and 
threw it hard on to the ground and sat on it. He was only 
just in time. A moment later a V8 station wagon came to a 
halt beside them. The driver leaned out of the open window 
and -said : 

C Did either of you hear an explosion a few minutes 
ago?" 

" No," said John innocently. " Why? " 

" Well, there was a resounding bang from somewhere over 
here a short while ago, and I wondered what it was." 

cc But the country's full of bangs," said Alfred, with a 
stupid look. ce Or hadn't you noticed them? " 

" Oh, I've heard them all right, but never quite so late in 
the evening before." Then, seeing the water dripping off 
John's sopping uniform, he shot out, " How did you manage 
to get so wet? " 

" Sounds a bit stupid, I know," said John, " but my friend 
here bet me ten shillings I wouldn't dive into the water in 
uniform." 

" You'd better let me give you a lift back to your camp," 
suggested the astonished driver, " or you'll catch your death 
of cold." 

c< That's very kind of you," said John graciously. 

" I'm going down this way," said the driver as they walked 
towards the car. "Just tell me when you want to get out. 
I don't want to appear curious as to where you're billeted, 
although I've spent forty years in this district and know 
every stick and stone on the place. Since the war I've met 
some queer birds round here, and I wouldn't put it past them 
to blow up my salmon-stream." 

" You don't say so," commented John. 
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cc I do say so," affirmed the driver. 

" Would you drop us at the next bend? " asked Alfred, 
who felt the trench coat coming to life. 

" There isn't a house within a mile of here;" commented 
the driver. 

" Nevertheless we'd like to get out there/ 9 insisted Alfred. 

The car drew up. Both men said " Good-night " and, 
thanking the slightly baffled driver, they made off into the 
twilight. As soon as they got into the wood they burst out 
laughing. 

" Can't think how he didn't smell the fish-smell emanating 
from you, even if he didn't notice the wriggling coming 
from my direction," said Alfred. 

ce What a riot ! " guffawed John. 

When the rest of the party returned to the house and went 
in to dinner, they were amazed to discover that instead of 
the usual bully beef, mashed potatoes and beetroot, a twenty- 
four-pound salmon was brought in and majestically set down 
at the head of the table in front of Major Young. 

It had been exquisitely cooked by one of the students who 
had not gone out that night and who, amongst other 
qualifications, had been a hotel proprietor who also knew 
how to cook. 

The fishermen were required to tell and retell their story, 
and there was no need for embellishments. It was quite 
good enough as it was, and nobody, as Alfred had rightly 
supposed, believed a word of it. 

The course proceeded in its normal manner once more. 
Apart from the repetition of their advanced training and the 
added impetus brought to their close combat and all-in 
wrestling by the presence of a professional all-in wrestler who 
bore the rounded scar where a broken bottle had been jabbed 
into his forehead, the only real difference between their 
present activities and those at Wanborough Manor consisted 
in canoe practice and learning to swim with a ( clam ' or a 
* limpet * (magnetic bombs attached to the steel hulls of 
ships) . Only a few of the students were able to accomplish 
this rather strenuous feat. 
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When the last day of the course came round, John was 
seconded to another unit, and of the nine remaining people, 
four more were turned down. 



The five surviving candidates proceeded with Robert to the 
Parachute School at Ringway, near Manchester. 

Apart from Philip, there was Raymond, Michel, Andre 
and Gustave. 

Here they were put through an intensive physical training 
course which taught them to do Japanese rolls to right and 
left with both hands in their pockets, not to mention back- 
ward and forward somersaults. All this was to fit them 
to land naturally in whatever position they fell with their 
parachutes. Then they went through the drill of jumping 
through the hole in the floor of the aircraft from a stationary 
fuselage installed on the ground for that purpose, and every 
day they swung on a giant trapeze so as to get the feel of 
landing. Nothing was omitted to prepare the student for the 
real thing, and if he measured up to the P.T. instructor's 
requirements, he would then be amply qualified to apply 
for a job as a circus acrobat. In point of fact, Michel and 
his companions were now so fit that they were not very far 
from such a standard. At long last came the five terrifying 
jumps. If he lived to be as old as Methuselah, Michel was 
sure he would never forget them. To him the business of 
landing was of no particular account, for so great was his 
delight at getting down to mother earth that he would roll, 
and even bounce like the rubber ball that he was, but the idea 
of leaping through the hole of an aircraft at over 100 m.p.h. 
was, for him, just as terrifying at each jump. 

Owing to the presence of other prospective jumpers and 
, instructors he had, of course, to put a good face on it. As 
for the instructors, he thought they were all raving lunatics. 
They jumped all day whenever they could, and would go 
about the camp with long, sulky faces if it were not their 
turn to go up. How well he remembered the extravagant 
remark of a certain sergeant whose head had suddenly 
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appeared through the hole in the aircraft a few moments 
before the plane was due to take off. Beaming round at the 
green faces within, he said, ec You lucky people ! " The 
weak titters that met these words merely covered up a general 
desire to beat his brains out. 

Robert told them that nobody was ever rejected for bad 
parachuting, for being medically unfit to parachute, or for 
refusing to do it. They could always be infiltrated by 
submarine, by felucca, by M.T.B. (Motor Torpedo Boat) 
across the Channel; by bomber or by Lysander the light 
Army co-operational plane that could land in a much 
smaller field than that required by a bomber. Lastly, they 
could always get as far as the British Consulate in neutral 
Barcelona and either cross the Pyrenees with a guide, or 
take the train with false papers. The swiftest and safest 
method, however, was always the parachute. 

Michel and his four companions all passed their jumping 
test, and were much relieved to turn their backs on Ringway. 

As they sat in the train they felt as if they had really 
accomplished something and that they had earned their 
leave. As the express slowed down through the outskirts of 
London, Raymond turned to Robert and voiced the thoughts 
of all five when he said, " Can one still be turned down at the 
school where we shall be meeting again? " 

cc To be quite candid with you, one can," said Robert. 
<c This is the toughest school of them all. Not because the 
physical effort is any greater. It isn't, and the place is very 
comfortable. But they're absolute sticklers for security, and 
you'll find the place is full of traps and pitfalls." 

"What exactly do you mean by traps and pitfalls?" 
enquired Raymond anxiously. 

" I can't explain, but you'll find it's the nearest thing to 
being on the actual job. I wish you luck." 

At Euston, the five men separated and went their various 
ways. 



By the time they were due to reassemble at the Finishing 
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School a modern villa hidden in the depths of the New 
Forest some 20 miles north of Bournemouth they had had 
plenty of time to reflect on all the possible snags they must 
now expect to encounter. The station wagon that drove 
them through the pine-forest approach carried five very 
sober and alert young men. 

The car slowed down and came to a halt, its dimmed 
head-lamps picking out a high wire gate. A sentry, holding 
a sub-machine gun at the ready, challenged the driver and 
insisted on seeing his papers, as well as those of all the 
occupants, whilst shining his torch on every face. Only then 
did he open the gate. The car moved on and, swinging 
round the drive, came to a stop, 

As there was no air-raid warning, a light was switched on 
over the front door, and two or three batmen swiftly dealt 
with the luggage, whilst the five men entered the house. 

They were welcomed by Captain Harris, their host, who 
had the gift of making people feel at home. After showing 
them to their rooms and allotting them batmen, they re- 
assembled downstairs to discuss their work before dinner. 

" You'll be quite comfortable here, 53 said Captain Harris. 
ec We have a staff of ten men to look after you. Over the 
way, deeper in the forest, is another house where the 
instructional staff live. There are about fifteen of them, 
each for a different subject. You'll meet them all in time." 

"Fifteen!" echoed Michel, somewhat taken aback. 
cc Could you give us some idea what subjects they specialise 
in?" 

" Well, first of all, there's the Security expert, who'll give 
you tips as to how to behave inconspicuously and tell you 
what to expect in the way of local curfews and customs ; 
then there's the code expert, who dreams in code; the 
German uniform expert for recognition purposes; the man 
who shows you how to bury your parachute without leaving 
any trace ; the expert on how to build up a circuit on the 
basis of ceils of six independent people, only one of whom is 
allowed to contact your number two without ever knowing 
who you are; the cover-story expert; one of the King's 
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gamekeepers, who'll teach you everything there is to know 
about snaring, poaching, marking trees in a forest so that 
you can find your way out again, skinning a rabbit or cooking 
a fowl, putting dogs off the scent and making a bed from 
branches, etc." Taking a breath and continuing to tick 
off the various people on his fingers, he proceeded: " Then 
there's a specialist in the art of railway sabotage; an expert 
on how to find the weak points of huge factories, who'll 
explain his advanced wrecking theories; the Piat-mortar 
instructor; the interrogator who'll tell you what to expect 
and how to tackle Gestapo methods ; and to end up with, 
there are the inevitable strong men for P.T. and close com- 
bat, not to mention those who will help you revise various 
subjects with which you are already well acquainted." 

" A good time should be had by all, 55 suggested Gustave. 

" With twenty-five people to take care of your physical and 
mental requirements, I promise you there'll never be a dull 
moment," agreed Captain Harris. " By the way," he added, 
" I forgot to mention the disguise expert." 

For Michel, Andr6, Raymond, Gustave and Philip, the 
days rushed by, and did not seem long enough to digest 
the many new subjects which were crammed into them at 
the Finishing School. They began to see that ten weeks 
were barely enough to turn them into Agents. Moreover, as 
none of them would know if he h^td passed until the last day, 
they felt as though they were constantly under the sword of 
Damocles. 

Amongst their new exercises they were taken to Bourne- 
mouth and told to look for various spots of interest, such as 
the gas works, the central telephone exchange and so forth. 
They would be followed, and their task was to shake off 
their followers without showing any sign that they knew 
they were being shadowed, make a full report with drawings 
of the place they had investigated and hand over the report 
to one of the instructors at a certain hotel at a fixed hour 
and in a manner unnoticeable to anybody else. 

Outings such as this very soon distinguished the man who 
could carry out his operation with a poker face from the 
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one who went about his business looking like a stage 
villain. 

The five men were plied with drinks to discover if they 
stopped of their own accord, and beautiful women belonging 
to the organisation but of whose origin the students had no 
notion were produced in order to see how much informa- 
tion they could extract with their feminine wiles. 

They were roused in the middle of the night and questioned 
for hours on their cover story. 

Exercises, led by each man in turn, were watched by the 
entire staff, from the Colonel-in-charge downwards. All the 
batmen, N.C.O.'s and O.R.'s took part in each exercise as 
troops to be ordered about by the leader of the day. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the way in which that leader 
explained the plan which he had drawn on the blackboard to 
the assembled men. 

Robert, the faithful watch-dog, was present at every 
exercise, every class. With the passing of each new day he 
gained more and more knowledge of the characters and 
idiosyncrasies of the five remaining men. Discussing them 
one day towards the end of the course, with his old friend 
Captain Harris, he said : 

cc Well, what do you think of them? " 

ce One of the best bunches we ever had." 

cc Think they'll all pass? " 

cc Haven't seen their previous reports. Raymond looks 
like a borderline case to me. What do you think? " 

" Traid you're right. It's a pity, but he's a bit too 
young and just hasn't quite got it." 

" I think Head Office is right to keep the standard high. 
A few good ones are better than dozens of mediocre ones," 

" Couldn't agree with you more. I only hope the Brass 
Hats don't start bawling for increased numbers just so as to 
fill up their bits of paper like an ever-improving balance 
sheet. The only way to give dividends in this racket is to 
keep the numbers down. Personally, I'd drop Gustave as 
well, if I had my way. He drinks too much and picks 
quarrels." 
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" Why don't you say so in your report? " 

" I have." 

" Well," smiled Captain Harris, " all we've got to do, 
then, is sit back and wait.' 3 

" Why we?" 

" Because I also put it in my report." 

" What'll they do with Raymond if he fails? " 

" Oh 3 send him to the Forgetting School, I suppose." 

" What the dickens is that? " 

ec It's a new dump where they learn a lot of useless stuff 
which makes them forget most of what they learnt here. 
But before he goes there he's sure to ask if he can't tag along 
as Philip's Number Two." 

" Be a bit hard on Philip, wouldn't it? " 

" I dunno. Some people are made to be Number Twos. 
They're only really happy when they can lean on someone 
who can give them, all the answers." 

" Funny thing/' said Robert, almost to himself, " you can 
never tell for certain how anyone's going to perform when he 
gets into the field or, for that matter, how he would react if 
captured." 

" I suppose not," agreed Captain Harris. " Nevertheless, 
one can have a jolly good guess, and personally I take off my 
hat to them all" 

Out of the fourteen original candidates, only three were 
accepted : Philip, Andre and Michel. 

The three new saboteurs then separated, Michel being 
sent on a kind of post-graduate course in specialised railway 
sabotage. He followed this up by visiting a sixth establish- 
ment, where he learnt the art of arranging bomber and 
Lysander landings in the dark. Philip and Andr were 
* dropped ' in France on two separate missions. 

With all these courses behind him, Michel was now fully 
equipped to start anything from a whispering campaign to 
guerilla warfare. His only prayer was that he might avoid 
capture for as long as possible, so as not to waste all this 
knowledge. He also hoped he might remember a great 
part of it. 



CHAPTER II 

COVER STORIES UNLIMITED 

Michel, here is your French identity card with 
your new French name, Pierre Chauvet. You will be 
known to us and amongst our contacts in France as Michel 
and you had better forget your real name. Wipe it com- 
pletely out of your mind." 

Major B.* forty-five, alert and bilingual in English and 
French paused for a moment to let his words sink in. 
He lit his pipe and looked into the face of the man 
opposite him. He smiled at him through a cloud of rising 
smoke. He had seen Michel three or four times already, had 
read his reports from the four Training-school Commandants 
and the Conducting Officer with a certain satisfaction since 
they tallied with his original j udgment on him. If only more 
than three could pass out of fourteen; there was so much to 
be done. He knew it was a mistake to allow any kind of 
sentiment to enter into the relationship between himself as 
Commanding Officer and the men who undertook this vital 
work. At the present early stage of the war December 
1941 there might only be a handful of these saboteurs, and 
he could get to know them intimately. But when their ranks 
swelled as he had every hope that they quickly would 
these men would literally become the ciphers by which they 
were already known, and it would never do to add to the 
increasing burden of his work the wear and tear on his own 
personal feelings as the news came in that one or other, or 
maybe a whole batch of these highly trained experts, had 
been captured. God knows, he thought, it had been difficult 
enough in the 50th Division to find experts, but here they not 
only had to be experts, they also had to speak French like 
natives and act like Frenchmen into the bargain. It was 

* Now Colonel Maurice J/Buckmaster, OJB.E. 
C 33 
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fairly safe to say that there could not be more than about 
four hundred such oddities in the country, and it was an even 
safer bet that not half of them could be enrolled for such 
lonely and dangerous work as this. If it was a temptation to 
take a liking to some of them, it was not one to which he must 
give way. He hoped Michel would prove to be the right 
man for this job. There was nothing about him to attract 
attention ; in fact, he could pass as a native in any European 
country except Scandinavia. Looking at him now, in his 
uniform of a Lieutenant in the Intelligence Corps his own 
Corps he saw the new parachute badge sewn to his left 
sleeve near the shoulder, the sign that he was a fully fledged 
parachutist. When the badge was worn over the left pocket 
it indicated that the wearer had performed an operational 
jump. No doubt, he thought, Michel was very anxious for 
the day to come when he could transfer his wings to that 
coveted and honoured position. There was really little else 
that was remarkable about his looks unless it was that he 
appeared somewhat younger than his thirty-two years. All 
these thoughts may have passed through Major B.'s mind 
before he continued: " and this scruffy bit of paper is your 
demobilisation certificate from the French Army. Just stick 
your thumb-prints in these two squares, and then you can 
wash your hands in the bathroom." 

Michel pressed both thumbs on to a purple pad before 
applying them to the spaces on the sheet. 

" There we are, sir," he said, and went to scrub off the 
stains. 

The bathroom, which was next door to his Chief's office, 
was in keeping with the rest of the luxurious flat at Orchard 
Court in which the French Section of the War Office inter- 
viewed and briefed the men who had been selected for 
various secret missions to do with sabotage and the French 
Resistance. There was a black bath and basin with shining 
chrome taps, and the walls were inlaid with black tiles. 
Thinking back, Michel realised that it had been like this 
throughout his training. Although the courses had been 
tough and exacting, the private houses and estates that had 
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been requisitioned for their purpose had, except for the 
house in Scotland, all provided more luxury than he had 
ever hoped to meet in the Army. He was proud of belonging 
to this young organisation and fully realised what he would 
be up against on entering France. 

" Now, mon ami," said Major B. as Michel reappeared 
from the bathroom, " I have something important to tell 
you. You were chosen for this delicate and tricky mission 
because you passed out of the Training Schools quite well. 
But before I ask you to repeat the instructions I gave you to 
learn, I want you to understand quite clearly that if you think 
we're asking too much of you, you needn't accept the 
operation. Should you cry off at the last moment, no one 
will think any the less of you. Everyone in this business is a 
volunteer, and every job is of his own choice." 

Michel looked at his superior smilingly. 

" I'm quite happy about the whole thing/' he said, ec and 
although it means finding a guide and crossing the Pyrenees 
on the way out which is rather a bore I still think the 
exercise will do me good." 

" Very well, Michel. But remember, if you should get 
caught, there is very little we can do for you. As you will 
be operating in the South, you will be in the Unoccupied 
Zone. Should you get picked up by the French police, the 
papers you've just received should keep you out of trouble, 
because they're perfect in every detail. If, however, you 
should get into real difficulties but only then you may 
tell them your English name and explain that you were an 
interpreter with the 50th Division, and that you joined them 
so late that you can only remember the names of two of your 
fellow officers, Captain Acott and Lieutenant Stevenson. 
Both of these chaps escaped and are back in England, so 
you're safe in quoting their names. Say that you got away 
after being captured and that you are trying to pass through 
Spain. Is all that clear? J> 

" Perfectly, sir." 

" All right. Now let's have the details of your mission." , 

Michel took a deep breath, then began the recitation of 
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what he had painstakingly learnt off by heart from his typed 
instructions. 

" I am to take two million francs in a belt which I shall 
wear under my clothes and hand this money out to the 
following people: Laurent, 400,000; Charles, 300,000; 
Olivier, 300,000. The other million is to go to Colonel 
Deprez in Marseille for the purpose of bribing lawyers of 
rather doubtful integrity to get ten French patriots out of the 
Fort St. Nicolas prison in that town. I shall have 100,000 
francs for my own use. On my return to Gibraltar I am to 
account for these transactions and give anything left over to 
Captain Benson of Joint Intelligence. On the way there I 
go by boat from Glasgow to Gibraltar, and then on by 
submarine to a spot I know west of Cannes. My first con- 
tact is Louis, whose real name is Dr. LevL* He lives at 
31, Boulevard Marechal Foch, Antibes. If I arrive too late 
in the day, I am to spend the night at the Nouvel Hotel. 
When I get into the doctor's consulting-room I am to give 
the following password, so as to let him know I am a friend 
from London : c Rene de Lyon vous envoit ses amitifc.' He will 
then reply, to show that he has understood: ' Vous voulez 
dire Rene la Salle ? ' After this introduction I am to ask him 
for a report on the local situation, give him the money to 
pay for all his activities. He will introduce me to Laurent, 
who works in Cannes. They are to share the money. Then 
I proceed to Lyon by train. 

" In Lyon I stay at the Hotel de France near the station, 
and then call at the Grand Nouvel Hotel, where I contact 
Brigitte le Contre. She is known as Germaine,t and once I 
have proved my identity by saying, c Je vous apporte des 
nouvelles de votre soeur Suzanne ', she will put me in touch with 
Charles,$ who can't be approached in any other way. Here 
again money, information and certain instructions. But the 
main point is that he will produce a ration-card for my own 
use as well as samples of every type of current ration-card 

* Died during the evacuation march from a concentration camp. 
f Miss Virginia Hall. 
J Captain Dolan. 
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in France, which I am to bring back with me. I am also to 
arrange for R.A.F. e pick-up ' grounds. 

" Next, I go to Marseille and contact Olivier * at the Hotel 
Modern in Cours Belsunce. Money, report, instructions. 
Afterwards I call at the Glaci&res Reunies, where Colonel 
Deprez works. I am to try to persuade him to help in the 
matter of the ten Frenchmen now in jail. Their names are 
Dubois, Erlanger, Jeanville . . ." 

" All right, all right, Michel," broke in Major B. ec For 
someone who claims to have spent his school-days in the 
bottom form, your memory isn't half bad. If you promise 
me that you know all the rest, we'll let it go at that." 

" I do, sir," he said. " It's all photographed in my mind 
from the typed sheets I've been studying for the past ten 
days in the next office." 

" Very well, Michel. I only hope the negative doesn't 
fade. You will be catching the 9 p.m. train for Glasgow, 
where you'll board the S.S. Batory, which is going to 
Gibraltar. You will then proceed by submarine to the 
particular creek you want. Everything's laid on with the 
Admiralty." 

They both rose. The older man reached out his hand to 
shake Michel's, and put his left hand affectionately on the 
other's shoulder as they moved towards the door. 

" Good luck," he said, <c bon voyage, and we shall be waiting 
for you with our fingers crossed." 

* Lt. Coppin. 



CHAPTER III 

PAPER MILLIONAIRE 

THERE were still a few details to be settled with Captain de 
G.* at the office, but in the meantime Michel was free until 
the afternoon. He ran lightly down the stairs and into the 
street. 

It was a cold, bright December day in 1941, Despite the 
general havoc wrought by air raids, Portman Square was 
untouched, and looked very solid and homely to Michel. 
He walked along by Selfridges, turned right along Oxford 
Street and entered Hyde Park. It was only twelve o'clock, 
and since his next engagement was lunch with friends in the 
West End, there was plenty of time for a stroll. 

As he strode along towards the Serpentine, life seemed very 
good to Michel. 

He thought of his parents, with whom he had just spent his 
ten days' leave, and was glad of the brave way in which they 
had accepted his statement that he might not always be 
able to write regularly. The leave-taking had not been too 
easy, for they were a devoted family. His elder brother was 
a fighter pilot, f and Michel looked forward to the day when 
he could present himself at his Fighter Station after his 
return. It did not occur to him that he might never return, 
or that his brother might not be there to meet him. 

His thoughts switched to his younger brother, Oliver. J 
He had been a Company Commander in the yth Worcester 
Regiment, and when they had met on a previous occasion, 
he had sensed that Michel's Intelligence Corps badges and 
buttons had little to do with being an I.O. at company or 

* The late Major Jacques de Guelis, M.B.E., killed in a motor 
accident in Germany, 1945. 

t Group-Captain Walter Churchill, D.S.O., D.F.C., killed in action. 
j Major Oliver Churchill, D.S.O., M,C. 
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even brigade level, and had pestered him, under a promise 
of silence, until Michel had given him an insight Into his real 
work. Thereafter he had not left Michel alone until he 
could transfer to similar activities. Thanks to his excellent 
Italian, it had been child's play to get him into the Italian 
Section of the War Office. The only delay in the matter 
had been due to Michel himself, who had spent several 
tormented nights weighing up the question as to whether or 
not he ought to switch his brother's path towards a destiny 
of untold dangers and pitfalls. Oliver had subsequently 
vanished into the blue, and was probably fighting with the 
Italian partisans somewhere up in the hills. 

Now all three would be away, and his parents, like so 
many others, were entirely alone. 

Then his thoughts returned to his coming mission. He 
wondered, as he had so often done, what it would really be 
like to land on that coast of France with which he had become 
so well acquainted in happier times. 

By now he had passed the Serpentine and was turning 
left out of Hyde Park Gate. He caught a number 9 bus, 
and jumped off it as it swept out of Piccadilly down the 
Haymarket. 

After lunch, he returned to one of the War Office hide-outs 
where he had been staying, and checked up on the contents 
of his suitcase. It contained a badly cut, inconspicuous, dark 
French suit, a pair of stout walking-shoes, a hat from South 
America all designed to be part of his cover story. His 
sleeveless woollen sweater, shirts, vests, pants, handkerchiefs 
and one suit of pyjamas were all French. He also had a 
French razor, shaving-brush, soap, tooth-brush, etc., and 
ten packets of Gauloise cigarettes made in London. He 
could wear the raincoat which completed this modest outfit 
over the uniform which he would have to travel in as far as 
Gibraltar. There he would leave his uniform in a suitcase, 
and the small attache case that lay on the bed would be large 
enough to carry the articles he would not be wearing. He 
put the attache case inside with the rest of his things and 
squashed down the lid. Then he drew out his wallet. It 
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contained his French identity card, his War Office card to 
be given up in Gibraltar his demobilisation card, a half 
used book of Marseille tram-tickets, his railway voucher to 
Glasgow, a couple of faint photographs of the man and woman 
who were supposed to be his parents now in South 
America. Even their identity could never be checked, as 
the town from which their fictitious names had been chosen 
was one whose archives had long ago been bombed to ashes. 
He scrutinised his money. In the bank-note division were 
several pound and ten-shilling notes. He would leave these 
in Gibraltar if there were any left and transfer to their 
place some of the French currency provided for this venture. 
Slipping the wallet back into his pocket, Michel walked over 
to the house phone and dialled WEL 7381. 

cc Park speaking," came the well-known voice. 

C Michel here. Can I speak to Captain de G. ? " 

ce One moment, please," then after a slight pause, " Here 
you are." A genial voice spoke : 

cc Hullo, Michel. When are you coming to be fitted for 
that truss? " 

" I was just ringing about that. Can I come over now ? " 

cc Certainly. I'll be expecting you." 

Michel left the room and called back at 6 Orchard Court. 
He was shown straight into Captain de G.'s office. 

cc Hullo, Michel. Well, here's the large belt and your 
smaller one. Let's see how much they show under your 
uniform." 

Michel slipped off his belt and jacket, pulled out his shirt 
and strapped on both belts. He then did himself up, patted 
his jacket and said, " Well, now I know what it feels like to 
be a millionaire more than twice over. How do I look? " 

" Not bad. In fact, if I hadn't seen you before, I should 
never have known the difference." 

" I can't quite make up my mind," said Michel reflec- 
tively, " whether to buy a liner or the Albert Hall." 

cc Both rather vulnerable to bombs, I'm afraid. I'd 
settle for a gold mine, if I were you. Well, Michel ... I 
shall be counting the days. And, by the way, Major B. 
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informed me that when you reeled off your stuff to him this 
morning, there's one thing you forgot. That was to send us 
the three telegrams I told you about, the first from Antibes, 
the second from Lyon and the third from Marseille each to 
different business addresses in England. Speak from Antibes 
about the health of your Aunt Annabelle, about your sister 
Leonore from Lyon and about your brother Marius from 
Marseille. Since postal and telegraph services still function 
between the Unoccupied Zone and the rest of the world, we 
shall be able in this way to follow your movements a little and 
warn the Consulate in Barcelona that you are on your way 
there. Do you still remember the three addresses in 
England?" 

" Yes, fortunately they're quite simple," replied Michel. 

" There's just one more thing. You may possibly have a 
slip-up with those guide contacts, and if you do, you can 
follow the same course as I did when I came out alone last 
summer. You'd better follow it on this map. As you leave 
Port Vendres the road runs beside the railway on the left 
and, after 200 yards or so, it bears right tinder this bridge, 
and then starts climbing up to the lowest summit of the 
Pyrenees, almost hugging the coast. You'd have to do this 
at night, and walk very quietly, because the French and 
Spanish Customs patrols are in the habit of waiting in the 
hedges and pouncing on people whose approach they can 
easily hear. Do it slowly and quietly, and you will usually 
hear them talking behind their hedge. They always hunt in 
couples. From the top you'll see the lights of Llansa. 
Walk down to the station and catch the workmen's train 
for Barcelona at 2 a.m. Germaine would find you some 
Spanish money and, as you speak the language, Bob's your 
uncle." 

" Sounds too easy," said Michel. 

"We're counting a great deal on you, Michel. Yours 
will be the first landing from a submarine in this part of the 
world. It can be quite rough down there at this time of 
the year, but knowing the way you handle a canoe, we feel 
pretty confident you'll manage all right. We shall continue 
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or cancel this method of arrival on the results of your 
experience. Best of luck, old boy." 

Once out of the building, Michel made his way back to his 
room, collected his case and left. He hailed a taxi and gave 
the driver the name of a Leicester Square cinema. 

Leaving his case and mackintosh in the cloakroom, he 
bought himself the most expensive seat and settled down to 
three hours and forty minutes of " Gone with the Wind " 
a title he couldn't help feeling was rather ominous, con- 
sidering the circumstances. 

Coming out of the cinema into the c blackout ', he took a 
taxi to Euston. Having found his reserved seat, he made 
his way to the dining-car, where he ordered a double gin and 
tonic. The car soon filled up with the uniforms of all the 
Services, and presently the train slid out of the station. 
Michel's face gave no hint of his feelings nor did any of the 
other faces, for that matter. 

He supposed that if all the officers in the dining-car were 
hiding two million francs upon their persons they would still 
wear the same inscrutable mask. He remembered having 
heard or read somewhere that the English made the best 
agents because they neither talked nor gave away their 
feelings. Euston had never exactly been Michel's idea of a 
fun-fair and to be sitting under a pencil-shaft of light waiting 
for the Glasgow express to get under way, even if you had a 
drink before you, was still a fairly gloomy setting for the start 
of such an adventure as his. He picked up his glass and 
drank off half its contents. 

Looking round the car, he took in at a glance several 
naval officers who, he presumed, were rejoining their ships in 
the Clyde or the Mersey ; a group of Army officers who 
might be going up past Fort William to the Commando 
Camps round Achnacarry, and some R.A.F. men en route 
for an aerodrome in the north. A few were talking quietly in 
small groups at their tables, but most were silent. Between 
half-closed eyes Michel began to conjecture upon the 
different stories that might lie concealed behind the various 
masks. The fresh young face above the brand-new naval 
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uniform with a single wavy ring was too easy. He wondered 
how much it would age in the next few months. Looking 
past the Sub., he imagined he saw signs of a sad leave- 
taking ; then death and destruction through an enemy raid ; 
the return to a vulnerable corvette and two more appalling 
convoys before the next rest; another series of bomber-raids 
through the ever-increasing curtain of flak. 

Even in the dim light it was clear to Michel that most of 
these faces had seen it all, and that they lived under the 
constant reminder that the screams of the torpedoed tanker 
crews or the sight of a crippled bomber from the same flight 
different visions of death reflected in the eyes of these men 
might well be their own fate one day. 

Catching sight of the attendant, he touched his sleeve and 
ordered another drink. By the time it came he had shaken 
himself ojut of these grisly thoughts and, in order to keep his 
mind clear for his own business, his own worries, he repeated 
his instructions to himself from start to finish. 

As the train gathered pace, the wheels seemed to be 
repeating : " Mission to France, mission to France, mission 
to France." 



CHAPTER IV 

TROOPSHIP TO GIBRALTAR 

S.S. Eatory was a Polish ship manned by a Polish captain, 
officers and crew. Thanks to the Captain's resource, this 
fine, medium-sized liner had slipped its moorings at Gdynia 
during the German occupation, and ever since had done 
yeoman service as a troopship. 

Michel was somewhat coldly received by the Adjutant on 
board, and the explanation came from a colonel in the 
6oth to whom he was introduced. 

" The Adj. has been hopping mad," he said, " because 
we've been kept waiting here at least six hours for you. 
You must be a very important person," he added, half 
humourously. " But what really interests me is that now we 
have three Army officers on board and you will be able to 
share in the supervising of the ship's gun crews. There are 
twenty-one guns and they're manned day and night by naval 
officers and Army gunners. By the way, I hope you know 
something about these weapons? " 

cc I'm afraid I don't," replied Michel, who had never seen 
any guns except the four which proudly looked upwards in 
Hyde Park. " But I'm perfectly willing to learn, sir." 

" All right. Leave your gear here for a moment and we'll 
go on deck and have a look at them." With that he led 
Michel to the nearest companion-way. As he put his hands 
on the rails he turned his head saying, " I didn't quite catch 
your name." 

" Churchill, sir." 

" Right, Churchill. Let's have a look on deck." 

He showed Michel, who, being in uniform, naturally kept 
to his real name as shown on his War Office identity card, 
the various guns. There were Bofors, Oerlikons, Pom-Poms 
and a big four-inch gun on a platform in the stern. He 
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explained the various duties and said that he would tell him 
later how he proposed splitting up the night watch. 

It was not long before the Batory slipped her moorings 
and began to make her way unobtrusively down the 
Clyde. 

It was Michel's turn of duty from 8 p.m. till midnight. 
He had dined with two other officers besides the Colonel,, 
with Commander Walters, who was going to Gibraltar to 
take command of his first destroyer after having spent nine 
years in submarines and Captain Coburn, an Intelligence 
Officer who also had been posted to the Rock. They had 
all touched on their various jobs after being introduced, and 
Michel had given them some cock-and-bull yarn which he 
had prepared concerning his future activities. They listened 
politely and apparently believed all he said. All of them 
were * security-minded ' and had no wish to delve deeply 
into each other's affairs. They simply accepted his story 
without comment. Walters was to share in the night duties 
on deck, so there would be fewer hours for everyone. It 
seemed to Michel as he left the dining-room that the voyage 
promised to be a most agreeable one if it were to be spent in 
the company of the men he had just left. 

On deck it was cold and windy, so he took several brisk 
turns around the highest deck level after he had accustomed 
his eyes to the darkness. Then he descended to a lower 
deck where there were other guns. 

The ship was steering north according to the stars, and 
she was completely blacked out. She zig-zagged from one 
course to another so as to complicate, as far as possible, the 
aim of any German U-boat commander who might be on 
the look-out for them. 

One of the men of a Bofors gun crew told him that they 
did this trip regularly, and that the Batory would make a 
wide sweep in the Atlantic almost up to Iceland in order to 
keep out of range of German bombers based in France. 
She would then approach Gibraltar from well out to sea* 
The trip would take about seven days. 

Michel couldn't help smiling to himself as he walked 
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round and felt the weight and warmth of the money-belts 
around his middle. He wondered what those 5,000- and 
i 3 ooo-franc notes would look like if the ship was torpedoed 
and he had to swim until picked up. That very morning 
they had gone through the life-boat drill., and it was a com- 
forting thought to Michel that his cork life-belt would keep 
him afloat for hours. The only question was how long he 
could withstand the cold of the water. Though an excellent 
swimmer, he remembered only too clearly how, on a recent 
hot June day in Scotland, when he and his Commando troop 
had swum naked in a Loch, he had only been able to stand 
about thirty seconds of the icy water. He pondered on a 
nice mathematical problem. How many miles of rock or 
beach would be necessary to lay out all those 5,000- 
and i,ooo-franc notes if they were placed end to end to 
dry? 

Then he thought of his mission and ran over all the names, 
addresses and passwords from start to finish. There was a 
great deal to remember, and he realised that if he didn't 
repeat it every day, at least once, something was sure to 
slip his mind. There were so many distractions on board. 
He had managed to fix the names of the ten imprisoned 
Frenchmen by putting down the first letter of each and then 
solving the anagram. He had then learnt the names in this 
order: DEJEUNERAS. For this system he was 
indebted to a good deal of practice on Times crossword 
puzzles. If he was to get as far as Marseille and then forget 
one of the names . . . well, it did not require much effort 
of Michel's imagination to realise what that might mean in 
human suffering. There were also those complicated 
addresses in Toulouse and Perpignan, where he would have 
to go in order to contact a guide. They were complicated 
not only because the addresses were very difficult, but also 
because each place required two passwords which if said to 
the wrong person would mean absolutely nothing. Failure 
to understand a password would almost certainly entail 
tackling the Pyrenees without a guide. He ran over these 
particularly carefully. In this way, his four hours' duty 
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passed fairly quickly, and at midnight he was punctually 
replaced by Walters. 

The seven days' trip passed without incident, and each 
day very much resembled the last. Early on the seventh 
morning when Michel woke up he could feel that the ship had 
slowed down to a crawl. He looked out through the port- 
hole, and there stood Gibraltar, with its massed houses 
bathed in the early morning sun. It all seemed very 
peaceful. Behind the breakwater was a battleship, an air- 
craft carrier, a cruiser and several smaller ships. An Aldis 
lamp blinked incessantly from a tower, but as yet he could 
see no submarines. 

The Batory dropped anchor just outside the breakwater, 
and there was some delay before tenders came out to pick 
up the officers and men. During this time Michel and 
his friends had breakfast, packed their gear, tipped their 
respective stewards and went up on deck. They ex- 
changed addresses, and arranged to meet later on in the 
day. 

At long last a tender picked them up and took them along- 
side the pier. No sooner had they landed than Michel was 
approached by an Army officer, who took Mm to one side 
and, after inquiring his name, said, " I'm Benson. We were 
expecting you. Everything's laid on. We have a special 
flat in a quiet street where you are to stay. For security 
reasons, we should prefer you to drop any acquaintances 
you may have made and spend your time either with us or on 
board the Maidstone over there. 5 * He gave a nod in the 
direction of the submarine Depot Ship, beside which Michel 
could see four submarines. " Now if you're ready, we'll go 
straight to the flat in this car." 

The car bounced over the uneven cobbles along the 
quayside. At the dock gates they were stopped for passes 
and then proceeded through the narrow, twisting streets. 
Michel took it all in, occasionally exchanging a word with 
Benson. He had expected to see thousands of troops and 
sailors, but what surprised hiih was to discover that the 
traffic was controlled by ordinary English policemen. 
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Presently the car came to a halt outside a squalid-looking 
house. Benson told the driver to wait, and then led Michel 
through the front door and into a dim passage which led 
to a shabby hall. Here he was introduced to a woman of 
uncertain age who could only speak Spanish. As this 
happened to be one of Michel's languages, his " Muy 
buenos, Maria" produced quite a cheerful effect on the land- 
lady. Benson said he would come and fetch Michel for 
lunch, and left him in the hall. 

Maria led him upstairs to a room where she hoped he 
would be comfortable. She asked no questions. 

As soon as she had closed the door, Michel, who had 
slept little on the previous night, and who invariably de- 
manded his solid eight hours, threw himself on to the bed 
fully dressed and was immediately unconscious. Benson 
found him there three hours later, still sleeping. He grinned 
and gave Michel a gentle nudge. 

" Sorry to disturb you, chum. But if you want any lunch 
we'll have to get a move on." 

Michel groaned and groped his way to the wash-hand 
stand, where he threw some water over his face with his 
hands. They then drove up to the Rock Hotel. 

Michel was introduced to a captain in charge of the 
hotel billeting arrangements. He also met a colleague 
of Benson's, and by the time they had all had a glass 
of excellent sherry, Michel had forgotten all about his 
tiredness. 

The three, who were in the same racket, lunched together. 
At last he was free to talk a little shop. Benson told Michel 
that the Admiral wanted to see him about the submarine. 
He supposed that as this was the first time a Gibraltar-based 
submarine had been used for landing an Agent, the Admiral 
might want to know some of the details. He explained 
that the Admiral was universally known as the ' Giant 
Panda ', and that Michel would grasp why when he saw 
him. 

After coffee on the terrace, during which his new friends 
pointed out the various landmarks of La Linea, Algeciras 
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and far-off Tangiers, they all went back to the offices of 

Joint Intelligence. The same car was turned round to take 

Michel to the Admiral's H.Q,. 

" Come back afterwards and give us the ( gen V s 

u Right," answered Michel; cc and you might offer up a 

small prayer, because I have a feeling I shall need it." 



CHAPTER V 

'GIANT PANDA 5 

THE car swung out of the Fortress yard, and Michel was given 
a smart salute by the M.P. on duty, which he returned. 

They had not far to go before the car stopped beside the 
watch-tower. 

" This is it, sir," said the driver. " I shall be out here 
waiting." 

" Thanks, Corporal/' said Michel, and started climbing 
the steps of the building. 

"'Afternoon, sir," greeted a naval orderly. "Who do 
you wish to see? " 

" I've got an appointment with the Admiral. My name's 
Churchill." 

" One moment, sir," and he picked up a telephone to 
check with the Admiral's office. Putting back the receiver 
after the words " Right away, sir/' he asked Michel to follow 
him. Knocking reverently on a door, he walked in an- 
nouncing " Lieutenant Churchill to see you, sir." 

Michel saw before him a man of gigantic width and thick- 
ness with a most imposing head on top. It was this 
head that quelled any mirth that might have been evoked 
by the term c Giant Panda *, He could not gauge the 
Admiral's height, as he was sitting on every spare inch of 
an enormous armchair covered in black leather or, at 
least he supposed so, from what he could see above the 
Admiral's back. 

Michel produced the finest salute he had learnt in 167 
O.C.T.U., and was immediately told to sit down there, my 
boy, where I can see you. 

The * Giant Panda * then picked up a piece of paper in 
one colossal hand, and s he peered with open amazement 
and obvious distaste at its contents, he spat out : 
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" Well, T.I 7 or whatever your name is so you want a 
submarine, do you? " 

"Well, yes, sir/ 5 murmured Michel apologetically, and 
beginning to fear that he might be lucky to get away with a 
rubber dinghy. 

"Where do you want to go, and what's it all about? " 
spluttered the Admiral, twisting up his sorbo face and 
narrowing his eyes into mere slits. 

" I would like to be dropped somewhere near Cannes, 
but with the deepest respect, sir, I am not at liberty to talk 
about the operation." 

"All right; I quite understand that. But what you 
probably don't realise is that my submarines are working 
overtime in the Mediterranean and, since the Germans have 
control in the air a matter which I trust the Air Ministry 
are applying their mighty brains to put an end to even 
supplies of petrol have to be carried in submarines to Malta 
to make sure that it gets there instead of being sunk on the 
way. In the light of this knowledge, do you still consider 
that your operation is more important than the delivery of 
several hundred tons of petrol for the R.A.F. ? '* 

" I don't really know what to say, sir, unless I might make 
a suggestion." 

" Speak up, my man ! " 

cc I should be very pleased, sir, to lie on top of any cargo 
that may be going to Malta, and when I've been dropped 
near my destination, the submarine could then proceed to 
Malta without very much loss of time or distance." 

cc An excellent suggestion, my boy," roared the Admiral; 
" but let me warn you. My submarines are valuable, and as 
I am certainly not going to risk losing one in any jiggery- 
pokery business, you will be dropped five miles from your 
objective, and you'll paddle your own canoe." 

" Thank you, sir. Thank you very much, sir," gasped 
Michel, both relieved and delighted. 

He got up, stood rigidly to attention and saluted. Then he 
walked smartly out of the building, hoping to goodness that 
the c Giant Panda * would not have time to change his mind. 
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A few minutes later he was telling Benson about the inter- 
view. His account of it, which lost nothing in the telling, 
was met with a good deal of raucous laughter. 

Michel brought the matter back to reality. 

cc When do you think I shall get away? " 

cc That depends on Captain * S ',* as the commander of 
the Maidstone is generally known here. It doesn't matter 
what his real name is. If you should discover it, just keeji it 
under your hat. Everything's frightfully hush-hush in Gib. 
owing to the presence of some five thousand Spanish workers 
who come over from Spain and work on the Rock every 
day, leaving every night. Most of them work in the docks, 
and there's obviously a percentage of spies amongst them. 
It's too easy for these chaps to give the latest dope to their 
German friends, who are as thick as ants in Algiceras, and 
sit up all night writing Intelligence Reports for their masters 
in Berlin." He picked up a phone as he was speaking and 
said, " Give me Captain ' S ', please." 

Presently Michel heard him say, " Hullo, sir. Benson 
here. You remember the ( bod ' we were talking about 
yesterday evening? I've got him here. Could you see 
him? " There was a slight pause and then, " I'll ask him, 
sir." Benson turned towards Michel and asked, " Six o'clock 
on board suit you? " 

"Fine," said Michel. 

" He'd like that very much, sir. Right, sir," and put 
down the phone. 

Michel smiled, " All so simple." 

They were having a cup of tea when Benson pushed over a 
plate of biscuits, saying, " You'd better pile into these. 
You'll find the hospitality on board the Maidstone from 
6 p.m. onwards needs something more than blotting-paper 
to counteract it, not to mention the fact that it's New Year's 
Eve." 

After tea they went for a walk in the Fortress gardens. 
Benson showed Michel round the beautifully kept flower- 
beds, and told him something of Lord Gort, the Governor of 
* Captain G. Voelcker, R.N. 
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Gibraltar, whose gardens these were. He spoke of the war 
as it was seen through the eyes of those who lived in this 
small garrison, of the occasional air raids and of the many 
rumours of German attacks through Spain. He put Michel 
into the picture with regard to the Spanish situation since the 
end of their long civil war, and told him of the vast numbers 
of Poles, Belgians and Frenchmen who kept filtering through 
Spain to arrive somehow on the Rock their first contact 
with a British outpost. He spoke feelingly of their first 
refuge from defeat and oppression, and of that tiny rest camp 
from which they were sent to some spot in Britain to join the 
Free Forces of their own country and help to prepare for the 
mighty Allied assault in Europe that would, one day, put an 
end to the Nazi oppressors. 

It was a delight for Michel to listen to Benson. He had 
heard the same sort of thing from Major B. and Captain de G. 
He had heard it on the French programmes of the European 
Services of the B.B.C. He had heard the Queen's moving 
broadcast to the women of France, and he had not missed 
a single one of the inspiring words uttered by that immortal 
Briton, Mr. Winston Churchill. Whenever he thought of 
Winston it was with awe and with profound affection, proud 
to be one under the shadow of that mighty wing. 

Very soon now he would be able to see for himself the 
effect of Winston's words on a defeated France. As one of 
the first half-dozen men to enter that country since the war, 
the going would not be easy. There was constant German 
propaganda and the inevitable sapping of energy from a 
people who had known even temporary defeat. But Michel 
considered it a privilege even to be an 'underground* 
ambassador in the country which he so deeply loved. 

The two men returned to the yard. Michel picked up 
his cap in Benson's office and said " So long." 

Within seven minutes he was on the quayside by the 
Maidstone's gangway. He told the driver that he could go. 
He would find his own way back later* Then he climbed 
up on to the Maidstone's quarter-deck. A sailor piped him 
on board. Michel's salute included the quarter-deck 
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which he had been told always to salute whether boarding or 
leaving as well as a young lieutenant who was on duty. 

" Good evening," said Michel. " My name's Churchill." 

" Oh, yes. Captain 6 S ' is expecting you. Will you 
follow me? " 

They went down a steep companion-way, and at the 
after-end of that deck level Michel was introduced to the 
Captain's semi-circular cabin. A tall, fair-haired man was 
leaning over a table with his back to the door. Four gold 
rings ran round the arms of his uniform. As he swung 
round and caught sight of Michel he smiled and said 
" Surely we've met somewhere before ? Of course. You're 
Churchill." 

t Yes, sir. You were a Commander in submarines in 
1936 during a courtesy visit of four submarines and a Depot 
ship to Oran where I was bottle-washer and office-boy at the 
British Consulate. And you're Captain * S ', sir." 

cc Correct. Well, this is* a happy coincidence. I was 
wondering what sort of a mysterious visitor to expect." 

He poured out two glasses of sherry from a decanter and 
picked them up from an engraved silver tray. Handing one 
to Michel " So you've seen the Admiral. What did he 
say? " 

cc He said I was to be dropped five miles from the coast- 
line." 

" Five miles," repeated Captain c S ' in tones of consider- 
able surprise. " Between you and me, Churchill, I think we 
can safely reduce that to two, but don't tell the Admiral I 
said so." 

" You bet I won't, sir." 

They raised their glasses. Captain c S ' smiled at his 
guest and fellow conspirator. 

" This is well met, Churchill God bless ! " 

" Cheers, sir." 

They drank. 

"Well, now, I think you'd better meet the Captain of 
P.36" said Michel's host. " He's a quiet chap with hidden 
depths. You'll like him." 
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He rang a bell, and to a Petty Officer who came in he 
said: 

cc Give my compliments to Lieutenant Edmonds, and ask 
him if he would kindly come to my cabin for a moment." 

During the wait they skimmed briefly over the events of 
the years since their last meeting. 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and in came 
Edmonds. 

Captain c S ' stood up, and Michel walked over to shake 
Edmonds 3 hand. 

" Edmonds, this is Churchill," introduced Captain ' S *. 
" He's going with you to the South of France/' 

He offered him a glass of sherry. 

cc Now let's have a look at this chart." The three men 
moved towards a table upon which was already spread a 
naval chart that showed the coastline around St. Raphael 
and Cannes. " You might show Edmonds exactly where you 
want to go." 

Michel, who was looking for the first time at a naval chart 
with its unusually large scale, saw the Pointe de PEsquillon at 
the western tip of the Bay of La Napoule. He knew all this 
part intimately, and let his finger run west an Inch or so to 
the next promontory, and then brought it to rest about a 
quarter of an inch farther west, where the coastline turned 
slightly north. 

" That's the spot," he said. cc There's a tiny bay just 
here at the back of which lies the Hotel St. Christophe. I 
spent a couple of summers there, and the hotel grounds are 
hidden from the coast road by a wall. It couldn't be a better 
spot for landing." 

" Right.() Let's put a mark there. You'd better take this 
chart, Edm/nds. Are you all ship-shape to leave? " 

66 Yes, sir." 

" Very well. Churchill can dine with me and then sleep 
in one of the spare cabins. You'd better return to your boat 
and lay everything on for 6 a.m. tomorrow." 

" Right, sir." 

Captain ' S ' walked over to the decanter and returned 
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with it, saying to the two younger men, " Have the other 
half? " He poured out three full glasses and said, " Here's 
luck." Edmonds murmured a pious " Amen." 

As the cabin door closed, Michel looked at Captain c S ', 
smiled and said, " That's easily the quickest arrangement 
I've seen so far in this war. I wasn't expecting to be so 
lucky as to be off tomorrow. Had I known I should have 
brought my stuff over from the hush-hush house where I'm 
staying." 

" If that's your only worry I'll soon fix it. I'll get Benson 
to send it along and take back anything you won't want with 
you. As far as your departure is concerned, it's just a lucky 
coincidence. It might not happen another time." 

They dined simply, and Captain ' S ' was an interesting 
and perfect host. Michel felt it was a great honour to be in 
his company and a magnificent send-off for his coming trip. 

Before the evening was over, his case had arrived. He was 
shown to a cabin, where he laid out his civilian clothes in 
readiness for the next day. He packed his uniform in the 
empty suitcase and placed the smaller articles of clothing 
for his journey into the attach^ case. He unstrapped the 
two money-belts for the first time in seven days, laid them 
over the chair and got into bed. There he lay for a while 
thinking over the events of that day. Once again he ran 
over the points of his mission before turning out the light. 
Within a few moments he was fast asleep. 



CHAPTER VI 

DIVING STATIONS 

MICHEL was wide awake long before he was called. He was 
glad that he had declined Captain c S *s invitation on the 
previous night to stay up and see the New Year in. Much 
as he would have liked to do this, he knew himself well 
enough to realise that he would have had the greatest of 
difficulty in being fresh on parade bright and early on the 
following morning. He was excited by the thoughts of all 
that lay ahead of him. His knowledge of submarines was 
limited to one short visit on board Captain c S 's boat as it 
had lain peacefully beside its Depot Ship inside the break- 
water at Oran. That was six years ago. He remembered 
how appalled he had been by the cramped space below and 
how he had edged his way closer and closer to the open 
conning-tower hatch so as to avoid the feeling of claustro- 
phobia. He began to wonder what his reactions would now 
be when he got inside and they clamped down, the hatch and 
let the mighty ocean swallow him up with all the other 
entombed men. He supposed one got used to it in time. 

Michel thought of his first parachute jumps. He had been 
terrified at the idea of dropping through the hole in the floor 
of a Wellington Bomber at about 125 m.p.h., and yet 
dropping from the stationary balloon had been ten times 
worse. What was it,- he wondered, that caused fear? And 
how could it be overcome? Was it by constantly doing the 
things of which you were afraid? He supposed that one 
simply had to overcome fear, like any other weakness, and 
then he began to wonder how tfcat was to be done. His own 
experience of parachuting had been that each jump had 
been as frightening as the last. Why, then, had he spent his 
time in search of more and more dangerous activities? 
He could not find a satisfactory answer to this. All he 
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knew was that he would not have changed places with 
anyone. 

He looked at his wrist-watch. It was 5.15. Getting out 
of bed, he drew aside the black-out curtain that covered his 
porthole and looked out. It was pitch dark. Quickly he 
re-drew the curtain. 

From his wallet he extracted his War Office identity 
card and a few bank-notes. Then taking a few thousand- 
and hundred-franc notes out of his personal money belt he 
arranged these in the vacant spaces of the wallet. 

He then shaved, strapped on both belts and dressed in his 
civilian clothes. After putting the English papers into one 
of the breast pockets of his uniform, he sat down at the small 
cabin table and wrote on a sheet of paper: 

Dear Benson, 

Thanks for everything, blotting paper included. 
Papers in l.h. breast pocket. Please keep buttons bright 
for my return and place trousers under mattress. 

a 

He laid this note on the top of his uniform and closed the 
case. At that moment there was a knock at his door, and an 
A.B. carrying a cup of tea, popped his head inside. 

" Morning, sir. Cup o' tea, sir," he said. " You're up 
bright and early in 1942. Or didn't you go to bed, sir? " 

Michel, somewhat surprised, took the proffered cup, but 
before he had time to reply to any of these comments the 
other babbled on : 

cc Oh, no. I forgot, sir. You wasn't in the wardroom 
last night. Hell of a party beggin' your pardon, sir 
didn't stop playin' the pianner till four o'clock." 

ce How do you know I wasn't there? " inquired Michel 

cc We know everything on board this ship, sir. We never 
leave it, but we know all the officers and their little 'abits 
as well as the crews. They're always comin' and goin', 
Last night P.$6 all 'ad their 'eads down good an' early. 
Yes, sir, we know quite a lot, them as stays aboard the 
Maidstone" 
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"What else do you know?" asked Michel, strongly 
suspecting the worst. 

"Well, sir, as you ask me, I 'appen to know that you're 
going aboard P.^6 in a few moments, that you're leavin' at 
0600 hours and that you're goin* for a little cruise somewhere 
down the west coast of Africa." 

" You're a very smart man," said Michel, hiding his relief. 

" I wouldn't 5 ave told you, only you did ask, sir. I 
promise I'd never breathe a word of this in the town, sir. 
And now I'd better be leavin' you to get on with your tea. 3 

Michel was very glad to see him go, and the reasons for 
security began to strike him rather forcibly. He drank his 
tea and wondered why the man thought they were going to 
West Africa. He shrugged his shoulders. 

Presently there was another knock at the door. 

" Come in,' 5 said Michel. 

The door opened, and in came Edmonds. He was wear- 
ing an old uniform, above the collar of which protruded the 
top of what had once been a white sweater. With him 
came a strange smell of oily rags. It was the submarine 
smell, with which Michel was to become very familiar. 

ce Sleep well? " inquired Edmonds. 

cc Fine, thanks," answered the other. 

Michel put on his raincoat and hat and, picking up his 
attache case, he followed Edmonds. 

They went down to the lower deck, over the side of the 
ship and down a gangway to where the four submarines lay. 

It was pitch dark, but under the electric lights Michel 
could clearly see the outlines of the Clyde, whose deck they 
were crossing, and then the Thunderbolt in reality the 
salvaged Thetis, with all its gruesome and tragic memories. 
The next submarine was P.^6. 

Placing his feet in the small recesses that had been put 
there for the purpose, Edmonds climbed up the outside of 
the bridge, with Michel close behind him. They then 
lowered themselves through the conning-tower hatch. 

Once below, Michel took a look round the control-room. 
An incredible mass of pipes ran in every direction, and the 
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floor was covered almost roof-high with kit-bags. The 
officers' wardroom was situated just away from this guard's 
van along a small section of corridor. It was curtained off 
like a palmist's tent, and in here the Captain introduced 
Michel to the rest of his officers. There were six of them, 
but three of these did not belong to the ship's complement and 
were merely being conveyed to Malta to join another boat. 
If they appeared very young to him, at least it was consoling 
to think that, as they had probably only just left the submarine 
school, they could hardly have had sufficient time to forget 
what they had learned there. 

Harry Edmonds looked an experienced and solid type. 
He was a dark, quiet, handsome individual, with large brown 
eyes and strong teeth. He had a complexion that not even 
this crazy tomb could alter. 

The introductions over, he turned to the navigating 
officer and said : 

" Sub. Get rid of all those West African charts lying on 
the chart table and put these there instead," and he handed 
him a fat roll of Mediterranean charts which he had brought 
on board. " Sorry they're all rolled up like that, but * S ' 
said it was to be done that way so as to keep the chaps off the 
scent." 

"Well, well," thought Michel to himself, in admiration. 

Turning to him, Edmonds said : 

" Churchill, your bunk is on top of the kit-bags in the 
control-room. I'm afraid it's the best we can do in the 
circumstances. You'll find a mattress up there." 

cc That'll suit me perfectly," smiled back Michel. 

Edmonds seemed glad to see that his Army passenger 
would be no handicap to himself or the others. 

Then, turning to his First Officer, he said, cc All set, 
Number One?" 

cc Yes, sir," answered the other. 

ce All right, Sub.," said the Captain, addressing his Naviga- 
tor, and the two men got up to leave the wardroom. 

Looking across at Michel, Edmonds inquired : 

cc Like to go above and see us cast off? " 
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" Thank you, sir/' said Michel, delighted at the oppor- 
tunity of seeing all he could and addressing the Captain 
despite his being younger than himself with the courtesy 
entitled to the Skipper of a boat. 

It was still pitch dark on the bridge. 

cc Let go forward ! " said Edmonds quietly through 
cupped hands, and a wire hawser was detached from the 
rail of the Thunderbolt. <c Group down, slow ahead port, slow 
astern starboard. Let go aft. Stop together. Group up. 
Slow ahead port/ 5 and P.^6^ with one propeller turning, 
moved gently away from its sleeping neighbour. 

The stern wire was released and P.$6 began to move 
slowly forward. When she was clear of the Thunderbolt, came 
the order cc Slow together " and the submarine now glided 
gently away from its sister ships. 

Harry Edmonds steered the unlighted P.^ff 4 amongst all 
the warships that lay moored behind the breakwater. When 
he came abreast of each ship whistles sounded from the 
quarter-decks as the mighty battleships, cruisers or aircraft- 
carriers answered the salute of this unit of His Majesty's 
Submarine Fleet going out on patrol. 

Calling out his orders through the voice-pipe, Edmonds 
steered his boat through the boom and, turning to port, gave 
" Half together." Shortly afterwards they were cutting 
their way at full speed into the Mediterranean. 

" Well, Churchill," said Harry Edmonds, " we're off, and 
as dawn will be breaking in about half an hour, we shall have 
to dive so as to stop any prying eyes from reporting our 
position." 

" Right," said Michel, and made his way down through 
the conning-tower hatch. 

From below he now heard the Captain's voice calling 
through the voice-pipe, " Diving stations ! " 

The duty watch swarmed into the control-room and took 
up their respective positions. There was little space left for 
Michel, and, since his retreat was cut off from the wardroom 
by the constant comings and goings of seamen in the narrow 
passage that led to it, he climbed up on to the pile of kit bags* 
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The klaxon sounded. 

4C Out pipes/ 3 called the First Lieutenant and the Cap- 
tain, preceded by the two look-out men and his Navigating 
Officer, came down the ladder, closing the hatch above him. 

At that moment the diesel engines were cut out, owing to 
the sealing of the air-intake, the electric motors switched on 
and in the strange and sudden silence the men swiftly carried 
out their orders, announcing their actions when completed. 

To Michel they all seemed tense and alert. The orders 
and repetitions came to him in a muffled jumble of incom- 
prehensible jargon as the ritual followed its well-ordained 
and age-old sequence. 

" Open one and two main vents." cc Five feet." ec Open 
three and four main vents." cc Number one and two main 
vents open, sir." cc Half together." " Three and four main 
vents open, sir." " Ten feet," " Fifteen feet." " Slow 
together." " Down a bit, stern." 

The final order by the First Lieutenant, who was in charge 
at the time., was; "Shut No. 4 Kingston Main. Ballast 
Tank." 

At this command a seaman made a dive at Michel's eagle's 
nest, capsizing everything, including the occupant, on to the 
floor. He then began turning a huge wheel as though he 
were taking avoiding action in a steam roller. 

P.$6 was down, and but for an almost imperceptible 
buzzing sound, a heavy silence filled the boat. With the 
exception of four men on duty, everyone had vanished. 

They remained submerged at about 26 feet throughout 
the day, and speed was reduced to a mere crawl. Michel 
slept most of the time. At sunset they surfaced, and the 
salt air was sweet and cool to breathe. 

On the following morning, when this diving operation was 
being re-enacted, Michel was ready for it and, handing off 
his bed-wrecker, shut the Kingston tank himself. Having 
wound the handle tight to the end of its thread, he an- 
nounced the fact like a guard commander reporting to the 
Duty Officer, closing his remarks with a very loud " Sir." 
He then settled down to continue his sleep. This per- 
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formance met with great success and was repeated every 
morning, and accepted with, the usual good humour by the 
seamen, who, like music-hall audiences, are more pleased 
with an old joke than the unfamiliar, which requires mental 
effort before the laugh. 

There was much good humour on board P.j?, a great 
deal of it centred round the officers' * heads *, which were 
situated exactly opposite the entrance to theif wardroom. 
This place was nearly the end of Michel. 

It was a little toilet, which could easily have fitted into 
the luggage-boot of a 12-h.p. car* If he entered it in any- 
thing but a crouching position he might have bashed his 
brains out on any one of a score of pipes that ran through it. 

In here also was a valve that shut or opened one of the 
main vents. But apart from these mechanical essentials to 
the submarine's trim, there were the customary appur- 
tenances in miniature of any other self-respecting toilet, 
including a wash-basin and a flushbowl. Naturally, there 
was no room to stand over the basin and, as a result, those 
who entered this cubby-hole to brush their teeth, generally 
sat down on the seat to do so. 

Michel soon discovered that the efforts required for shaving 
were the basic reason why submariners wore beards, and 
it was not long before his face was also covered with black 
bristles. 

But those who penetrated the cubby-hole on any other 
mission were indeed desperate men, for the hygienic throne 
within was a seat of Mars not to be toyed with lightly. It 
was fitted with a three-speed gearbox, which was by no 
means the only pitfall. There were three indispensable 
operations to be executed before you could begin to play 
with this lever. The first of these was the opening of a valve 
tucked away under the pipes at ground level. If you 
definitely considered this whole thing as a project worth 
entertaining, you had to lie on the floor, blocking the whole 
passage, in order to accomplish this feat. Having done so 
and always supposing you had the Captain's permission to 
use this contraption you would then unscrew another valve 
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which was slightly more get-at-able, until an arrow had risen 
to its topmost notch. 

And now, if you were still interested, you were at liberty 
to be alone. In due course you pushed open the sliding 
door and bawled out to the Officer of the Watch, cc Per- 
mission to blow the heads." This was generally granted, 
unless the officer suspected the presence of enemy aircraft 
whose crew could easily spot the whereabouts of a submerged 
submarine by the air-bubbles that would then break surface 
if the sea were calm. 

By now, of course, if it was not already common property, 
it would certainly be obvious to the entire ship's company 
what was going on. If your permission was granted, the 
officer bawled out to the engineer in the stern to turn on the 
pressure. You then came to the third operation, which 
consisted of pressing the handle of the last gadget until the 
pressure gauge inside the toilet showed so many pounds per 
square inch. You now turned your attention to the gear 
lever. 

Michel had owned and driven many makes of cars in his 
time, with gears of all varieties, but although he had been 
shown how to work this particular box by more than one 
officer on P-36, he was never quite sure what would happen 
when he started fiddling with this lever. 

First of all you pushed it forward and, after counting up to 
three, you pulled it smartly back as far as it would go. 
At that moment the pan would empty with much gusto and 
hissing. The third movement brought it back to neutral, 
and this was supposed to produce that small quota of fresh- 
water nestling at the bottom, the sight of which is so common 
to the civilised world that it is generally taken for granted, 
yet millions of people including Michel had not the 
foggiest notion how this phenomenon was brought about. 

In P*36 Michel was seldom able to bring it about. What 
usually transpired was that on returning the lever to the 
neutral position, the bowl flushed the wrong way and swept 
him out of the cubicle. The pumps would then have to be 
manned in order to stop a serious flooding. This act never 
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failed to bring down the house, and the look of consternation 
on Michel's face merely added to the uproar. One wag was 
heard to say to his mate, " The Crazy Gang's got nothing on 
this Pongo." 

On one occasion Michel, bent double, was attempting to 
wash when ' diving stations * was announced by the shrill 
voice of the klaxon. Now the cook, whose galley was only 
two yards away from the c heads ', had the secondary task of 
shutting the vent therein. But it so happened that when the 
klaxon sounded, a huge hunk of meat which he had, up till 
then, successfully balanced on a tiny stove in quite a rough 
sea, fell on to the floor. Just as he was making a dive to 
rescue it, another seaman, running to his duty station, gave 
it an accidental kick which sent it flying over the intervening 
bulkhead. It looked just like a try being converted. This 
event was accompanied by some terrible language from the 
cook who was addicted to Soccer and hated seeing his joint 
used as a Rugger ball. 

As P. 36 dived, the valve in the c heads ', which should 
have been shut, started pelting Michel with water like a 
powerful fire hydrant. He emerged soaked to the skin, to be 
greeted by roars of laughter. 

Otherwise the trip was fairly uneventful. The Captain's 
orders were to keep his submarine out of sight of any enemy 
ships or aircraft and to deliver Michel safely before proceed- 
ing to Malta with his other passengers and supplies. 

P.^6 was a fairly new submarine, recently built in the 
Clyde. Compared with the German U-boat of 1941 she 
seemed a mere toy, and the twenty-six men inside her 
appeared tq Michel to start heavily handicapped. He felt 
that they earned every penny of their extra pay known as 
danger money. The U-boat could reach twenty-two knots 
on the surface and about eight submerged. The P class's 
cruising speed was twelve knots flat out, surfaced, and two, 
submerged. If pushed it could raise these speeds by about 
two knots, but not for very long. 

The U-boat had eight torpedoes in the forward compart- 
ment and eight whith could also be fired from the after 
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compartment. The P class submarine had four in a salvo 
and four reloads in the bows, but no sting in its tail 

Two sets of engines powered these craft, Diesel and electric. 
It was essential to surface each night in order to recharge the 
many batteries that ran along the narrow passage of the 
submarine beneath the floor-boards. The Diesel engines, 
which worked with the conning-tower hatch open and a 
constant draught running through the boat, performed this 
work through a dynamo. From time to time readings were 
taken from various batteries and reported to the Captain, 
whose first aim was to get his batteries recharged as fast as 
possible and keep them up in case he should be forced 
below. He then knew that the submarine was good for 
anything up to twenty hours submerged which was no 
mean feat in those days. 

The batteries were the heart of the submarine. They 
were always spoken of as ' the box ". When the batteries 
were flat, the expression used to denote their condition was 
c the box is flogged '. Once below the surface, the Diesels 
were automatically cut out and the silent electric motors took 
their place. Thereafter, the atmosphere inside the sub- 
marine became more and more rarified with each passing 
hour. Conversation was reduced to a minimum, and Michel 
noticed that after twelve hours inside this stuffy tank any- 
thing he had to say emerged like a dying gasp. Most of the 
men who were not on duty lay down and slept. 

From his lofty perch above the incongruous cargo that 
half filled the control-room, Michel could survey the silent 
scene at leisure. At first it all seemed quite unreal to him. 
There was no impression of movement whatsoever. Below 
him, sitting on a crate, was the Officer of the Watch. Over 
a pair of greasy blue trousers he wore a thick roll-top 
sweater and no jacket or cap. Occasionally he got up and 
stood over the hand who was in charge of the forward fins. 
This seamen, like his colleague on the after fins, faced the 
side of the submarine. His job was to keep the boat to the 
regulation depth by moving a huge wheel one way or the 
other. They read the fore and aft depths on their respective 
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dials. The trickiest job was to work the forward fins. 
Owing to the slowness of the submarine it was a constant 
headache to keep to the correct depth. The after fins kept 
the boat on an even keel and seemed to follow without much 
trouble. 

A little to the left of these two men was a third man on the 
Asdic listening apparatus. He spent his two hours of duty 
constantly turning his dial throughout the 360 degrees of the 
compass. His instrument would accurately notify him of the 
presence and direction of any steel object, whether a ship's 
hull or a mine. The Asdic represented the feelers of the sub- 
marine when submerged. Its eyes were the two periscopes. 
Every now and again, the Officer of the Watch would 
order " Up periscope ". He then quickly scanned the sky 
all round for aircraft and then, more slowly, looked around the 
horizon. After perhaps a minute it was " Down periscope ", 
and again in silence the submarine proceeded on its course. 

The helmsman sat behind a tiny wheel and kept on his 
course without effort. 

Beyond the Asdic was the radio compartment. An 
operator was always on duty with the earphones over his 
head. Instructions for P.$6 came at specified hours. They 
were sent from Gibraltar to Rugby and relayed by the 
powerful Rugby transmitter to the Mediterranean. The 
operators in P.$6 whiled away the time reading. In fact, 
they read more when on duty than in harbour. In the 
stern, between his double bank of motors, sat the engineer 
Petty Officer. 

It being January, they surfaced at about six o'clock in the 
evening. 

Wearing a duffle-coat, Michel remained for hours on the 
bridge, chatting with the Duty Officer and the two look-outs, 
who ceaselessly scanned the horizon. He watched the long, 
neat lines of the submarine ploughing through the sea. 
The Balearic Islands were pointed out to him on the star- 
board side. Occasionally they passed a fully lighted neutral 
ship, whose name and destination were no mystery to the 
c Sub ' (as the Sub-Lieutenant was commonly called), for to 
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Ms chief duty as navigator was added that of Intelligence 
Officer. 

At night P.g6 came to life with the first roar from its 
Diesel engines, and Michel acquainted himself with all its 
compartments. Forward in the crew's quarters there were 
always at least a dozen men asleep in hammocks vacated by 
those who had gone on watch. Here also was the famous 
cocoa canteen, where anyone could help himself freely when- 
ever he liked. It consisted of an open tray with deep 
partitions in which lay cocoa, brown sugar and tins of con- 
densed milk. Michel soon learnt how to mix himself a 
delicious brew in which his spoon could practically stand 
upright. The ritual was interesting, and had to be done 
slowly. You picked up a large mug and poured two or three 
spoonfuls of cocoa into it, then about the same amount of 
sugar, and thirdly a similar amount of condensed milk. 
You then stirred this mixture gently with your spoon. 
When it looked like soft brown concrete you placed your mug 
under the tap of the copper urn, which was kept constantly 
full and at the boil by electricity, and you allowed the water 
to drip slowly into the mug, stirring all the time. The result 
was a veritable vintage cocoa such as he had never tasted 
anywhere before. 

Michel spent much of his time down here, and would drink 
his cocoa with the Petty Officers in their small cabins whilst 
talking about submarines, the war and their jobs in civilian 
life. 

He soon accustomed himself to the ship's routine and, 
being adaptable, he even came to like the life. 

In the officers' wardroom they talked, read or played 
bridge, and the next officer for duty always wore dark glasses 
for about half an hour before taking his watch in the dark. 
The c Sub ' crossed the passage from time to time and 
marked P.ffis position in the Mediterranean. Every twenty- 
four hours he reported the distance covered to the Captain. 

The ship's company were, of course, well aware that they 
had been fooled by the clever ruse of the West African 
charts. Once out to sea, Harry Edmopids informed the 
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crew that Michel was being dropped somewhere, but he 
warned them that no mention was to be made of the fact in 
Malta, or the culprits would be severely dealt with. 

The general opinion of the officers and seamen with regard 
to Michel's coming venture was fairly summed up when the 
First Lieutenant said : 

" I don't know how you can face the idea of wandering 
about in France all alone, Churchill.' 5 

" It's not so terrifying as all that when you know the 
language/ 5 said Michel. " And, anyway, I shan't be alone 
all the time.' 5 

" Nevertheless I'd just as soon not be in your shoes, and 
I'm pretty sure everyone feels about the same." 

" And I'd just as soon not be in a submarine when it's 
being chased by a pack of angry destroyers, and the depth- 
charges come closer and closer." 

" I don't know," countered the First Lieutenant. " It's 
different, somehow, because we're always together." 

" By the way, Churchill," cut in Harry Edmonds, chang- 
ing the subject, cc you remember there was some talk with 
Captain * S ' about dropping you two miles from the coast- 
line? " 

" Yes, why? " asked Michel. 

"Well, now that we're on our own, I thought I'd let 
you know that I shouldn't consider making you paddle all 
that distance if the sea is as rough as this. It's like dropping 
a man by parachute from 30,000 feet in a high wind. You 
might strike the beach at an impossible spot, if you ever got 
as far as the beach." 

" It's very good of you, sir," said Michel, " but I don't 
really mind this paddling business. Thanks all the same. 9 ' 

ec Are you sure I can't land you nearer the first house or 
the first contact you have to make? " 

" As a matter of fact you could, but it would be too much 
of a gamble for me to land near my first contact, because the 
beach is open there and I should be visible for miles. To 
make sure of being hidden from curious eyes, I specifically 
chose this spot because from the road it's impossible to get a 
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view of the sea. It'll mean a long walk, I'm afraid, but it 
can't be helped." 

On the ninth day, Harry Edmonds showed Michel 
through the periscope the spot he had marked on the map in 
Gibraltar. The navigation had been perfect, for what he 
saw was the clear picture of his chosen hotel 20 kilometres 
west of Cannes rising up behind its own private little bay. 

Having confirmed that this was Michel's objective, the 
Navigating Officer took a bearing on it and began cruising 
slowly to and fro below the surface, waiting for nightfall. 

At 5 p.m., Michel shaved off his beard and had a wash. 
He knew that this shave would last the whole of the following 
day, because experience had taught him that when you let 
your hair grow for several days, the first shave always lasts 
longer than when the process is a daily one. 

The gun layer had prepared him an enormous sandwich 
that looked like a manhole cover. He also topped up 
Michel's pint flask with rum. All was set for zero hour. 

P.%6 surfaced at about 6.45 p.m. It was a pitch-black 
night. Giving a breezy all-in wave to his friends in the 
wardroom to accompany his farewell of u So long, chums," 
and hardly waiting for their good luck wishes, Michel 
climbed up through the conning-tower hatch to the bridge. 
The submarine was already well under the lea of the Mari- 
time Alps, towards which it was still moving at half speed. 
This proximity to the shore made Michel smile when he 
thought of the Admiral's five-mile limit and Captain e S 's 
reduction of it to two miles, for here was Lieutenant Edmonds 
taking him in so close that the headlights of the cars on the 
coast road were quite dazzling as they turned round the 
Corniche bends and came in line with P. 36. 

The submarine was now within about 800 yards of the 
rocks, and Michel turned to Harry Edmonds and said : 

" If it's all the same to you, I think I'd like to get off here." 

Edmonds put his mouth into the voice-pipe and told them 
to stop the engines. All was still as P.$6 slowly coasted to a 
standstill. 

The First Lieutenant was on the outer casing supervising 
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the launching of his canoe. He and a handful of seamen 
were just visible from the bridge. 

A moment later the Captain did something that gave 
Michel the creeps. Seeing that P*$6 was riding fairly high, 
and wanting to avoid his passenger having to climb down the 
rope into his canoe, he muttered something into the voice-pipe 
which sounded like " Open one main vent/ 3 then " Shut one 
main vent." Before Michel knew what was going on, there 
was an appalling groan of submarine thunder, as though P. 36 
were a dying whale issuing its final resounding gasp. 
Phosphorescent water billowed up around the bows and 
must have been visible for miles. It was a pretty sight, no 
doubt, but at that moment Michel's artistic sense was sub- 
ordinated by an overpowering desire to arrive unseen and 
unheralded. The waves of electrified water spread out all 
round, marking P.$6*s position as though she were floodlit. 

As it was perfectly obvious that Harry Edmonds was 
not trying to be funny, but only helpful, Michel said nothing 
about this froth-blowing episode. All he said, in a rather 
plaintive voice, was : 

ec Captain, sir. When I climb down into the outer casing 
and get into my canoe, will you promise me to stop your 
chaps singing c Auld Lang Syne ', or anything of that sort, 
because as far as possible, I should like to arrive unheard 
even if not unseen." Harry Edmonds smiled his gentle 
smile and stretched out his hand, for it was now time to go. 

" Good hunting, Churchill." 

"Thanks, Captain. And . . . many thanks for every- 
thing." 

cc It's been a pleasure to have you on board." 

Michel climbed over the ledge and down the outside of the 
bridge to the outer casing. 

Half-way between the bridge and the bows, Michel saw 
the true size of the waves he would have to negotiate. From 
the bridge he had not noticed the heavy seas. Fortunately 
there was no wind. 

" Here's your rope, Churchill," said the First Lieutenant. 
" Think you can make it all right? " 
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" Too easy," replied Michel., climbing over the rail. 

The submarine was rising and falling a distance of some 
three feet. Michel hung on to the rope in a squatting 
position, waiting for the swell to bring the canoe up to him. 
When it did, he let go his hold and settled into it with his 
weight evenly divided. 

Someone pushed him off, saying, " Your attach^ case is by 
your legs. Good luck, chum." 

Michel started paddling gently to get away from the 
heaving bows of P. 36. It was an odd sensation to find him- 
self amongst these giant waves, and as they seemed to come 
from every angle, it was all he could do to keep his balance. 
In order to do so, he had to look straight in front of him, and 
yet he was longing to turn his head to see what the submarine 
looked like from sea level. 

In the distance, when he was on the crest of a wave, he 
could see the light which the Captain had pointed out as 
coming from the hotel. When it had come into view three 
times and he was more accustomed to the canoe's behaviour, 
he gave way to his curiosity and turned his head. P. 36 had 
vanished, or in the darkness he could not see her. He 
swivelled the canoe round so that it faced out to sea. There 
was no sign of her whatsoever. He swung it back. The 
hotel light had also gone. 

A hollow feeling, which he had often felt before, suddenly 
came into his stomach, and a cold bubble seemed to be 
creeping up his spine. 

The fun was beginning, and this was just what he liked. 
The sudden shock at missing both the submarine and the 
light was not much different from getting out of a turkish 
bath and entering a cold shower. This, thought Michel, 
was the difference between comfort in company and effort in 
solitude. In a moment he braced himself to meet the 
changed circumstances. He had no objection to being on 
his own ; in fact, he rather liked it, and found consolation 
in the thought that if anything went wrong it would be his 
own fault. In any case, he could not go far wrong, as he 
knew this coastline intimately. 



CHAPTER VII 

ALONE IN THE NIGHT 

MICHEL paddled towards the outline of the Maritime Alps, 
whose peaks, varying between two and three thousand feet in 
altitude, he could faintly distinguish against the starry sky. 

Now that he had got accustomed to the swell he felt his old 
self once more. He was in good condition, and any lassitude 
that might have been induced as a result of the long hours 
spent in the rarified atmosphere of the submarine was amply 
counteracted by the two benzedrine tablets he had swallowed 
an hour before. 

It was only 7.15, so there was no particular hurry. He 
foresaw a difficult landing on the rocks on account of the 
waves, and decided not to exert himself now by strenuous 
paddling. 

As he approached the shore, he could see the waves 
curling into breakers before dissolving into a creamy foam on 
striking the rocks. This was not only a beautiful sight but 
a most satisfactory thought, for he knew that the sound of the 
breaking waves would drown any noise he might make 
getting ashore. 

Peering through the darkness, he suddenly realised that 
this was not at all the place for which he was aiming. He 
should have kept his eyes on the light, and not bothered 
with what the submarine might look like. This was going to 
complicate matters considerably. His objective was a good 
deal farther to the west. 

Michel reflected how deceptive a coastline could appear 
from the sea, even in daylight. At night, of course, it was 
even more so. This was a particularly dark night, and 
it had been specially chosen for the operation because there 
was no moon. 

He made off to the other side of tfce bay, keeping up a 
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steady paddle. Owing to the startling and dramatic 
illuminations caused by tampering with the forward tanks 
he had instantly decided against spending the night at 
the hotel ; an idea he had previously considered. There was 
always the chance that people might put two and two 
together. He therefore decided to walk to Cannes instead. 

The two odd sea miles across the bay did not take very 
long to cover, and as he again approached land, he saw that 
this time the waves were crashing on to a sandy beach. He 
recognised the spot, and knew that the exact point at which 
he wanted to land was only a few hundred yards back. 

Having turned about and covered this small distance, he 
then found the narrow inlet to the hotel's private bay. It 
was at this very moment that the light which he had 
previously seen and then missed came on again. It helped 
him considerably to negotiate this tricky passage, and 
Michel murmured a low-voiced " Merd bien" 

Keeping fairly close to one side, he turned into a little 
cove on the left and began to look anxiously for the rock 
on which was the hotel's private spring-board. Due to the 
blackness of the rocks, which were out of the white beam 
of the hotel light, it took him a little time to find the 
place. This was particularly irritating for Michel, as he 
was*certain of its location, having dived from it a hundred 
times in better days. Finally., when he was only 3 feet 
away, he saw the iron steps up which swimmers had climbed 
after diving. 

Michel faced the canoe out to sea and, backing up to the 
iron ladder, waited for the right moment. As it was fairly 
deep just here 3 the swell did not crash against this rock, but 
merely rose and fell some 4 feet at a time. He studied this 
very carefully, then planned to get his left foot on to the 
highest possible rung so that, once there, it would not be 
swamped by the next wave. He waited for what seemed an 
interminable time, plunging up and down, and then grabbed 
the highest rung with his left hand and thrust his left foot on 
to the next rung but one below. Slipping the paddle down 
the front of the canoe and holding his small attache case in 
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his right hand whilst steadying the canoe with his free foot, he 
slithered his case on to the flat top of the rock. 

All was well. He hauled out the canoe easily with one 
hand; he supposed it could not have weighed more than 
twenty pounds. 

Michel took a deep breath. He had successfully landed in 
France.* As he sat high and dry on the rock with his equip- 
ment beside him, he took a good pull at his flask to celebrate 
his arrival. Then came memories of carefree days before 
the war and of golden hours spent in this very place. He 
smiled as he thought of the summer of 1939, when just there, 
where the waves broke, he had heaved a massive woman out 
of the water. She was a poor swimmer, and in danger of 
being flung against the rocks by unusually heavy seas. 
Michel remembered having been very sorry for this woman, 
for although she was of monumental girth, she had had a 
sweet face, and in spite of one's academic duty to save all 
those in distress, it is always more pleasant to save women 
with sweet faces than those with ugly ones. Later on, out of 
gratitude, this plump lady had filled his room with roses. 
Yes, they had been happy days but now Michel was alone 
and, in spite of his careful planning, his left foot was sopping 
wet. 

He got up, took the paddles, the air cushions and his 
attache case up the steps that had been cut in the rocks, and 
climbed about 100 feet into the bushes of the hotel grounds. 
These were hidden from the coast road by a hedge, and not 
by a wall, as he had previously imagined. 

After hiding the canoe accessories in different places, 
Michel took another pull at his flask and leisurely smoked an 
excellent French cigarette made in England. He laid out 
his raincoat and saturated gloves and changed his socks. 
His Commando training had taught him the value of dry 
socks on the march. Looking at his watch, he saw that it 
was 9.15. Two hours had already passed since he had 
quitted the submarine. 

It was a beautiful starlight night, and the smell of the 
* See map on p. 91. 
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pines after the clear, sunny day reminded him of old times. 
It was a fine, clean smell, and a wonderful contrast to the 
odour of submarine that still clung to his clothes. 

But now there was work to be done. Michel made his 
way down the steps to the cove and, with his knife, ripped 
half the bottom out of the canoe. Then he held it up like a 
spear and pressed the slashed end into the water. When the 
pressure was even, he gave it a good push and It disappeared 
from view. Hardly had he turned away before he heard a 
little splash behind him and, looking round, saw that the 
cursed thing had resurrected itself like Venus from the deep 
and was floating upside-down. A wave carried it farther 
out to sea, so Michel shrugged in the pious hope that the 
hotel people, if they discovered it, would Imagine that who- 
ever had been In It must have been drowned because of the 
slit canvas. This seemed fairly reasonable so long as they 
failed to discover the paddles. 

Now It was high time for Michel to be on the move. He 
climbed up the rock again, collected his various oddments 
and, crawling through a gap in the hedge, stepped on to the 
highway. There was no sound of life on the coast road and, 
as he passed the hotel, the last light went out. 

Better and better. ... It must have been about ten 
o'clock when Michel set out on his long walk, and as he did 
not know for certain whether there was a curfew or not, he 
preferred to suppose that there was. He therefore kept 
his eyes and ears open and was ready to take cover if anyone 
approached. 

He made his way up a long, winding hill with the sea on his 
right. The first thing was to find a safe place for rest and 
sleep. He decided on a spot some three miles farther along. 
Then, in the morning, he would catch an early bus to a 
place just beyond Cannes, on the Route d'Antibes. There 
he Intended to break his journey before tackling his first 
contact in Antibes. 

The exercise kept him warm, and he felt good for many a 
mile. He knew every inch of this road, having covered 
it dozens of times by car. It had not changed in any detail 
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since his last visit just before the war. At a certain spot 
where the road had been up in 1939, ^ was st iU under repair, 
and the same old steam roller was there all covered in rust. 
With a half-smile,, Michel supposed that the various authori- 
ties were waiting for the end of the war to decide which 
departement was financially responsible for completing the 
work ! 

He was wearing a pair of country shoes with rubber heels 
and plain leather soles. He soon noticed that the soles 
made far too much noise for his liking, and made a mental 
note to choose crepe or rubber soles if he ever came to France 
again. A dog barked as he passed beside a small house, but 
he just kept up the same steady pace and ignored the sounds 
made by someone opening a window. 

Soon after 1 1 p.m. he reached a hairpin bend just short of 
La Napoule. As he would have to pass through the main 
street of this village, he decided not to risk being questioned 
for being out after curfew, but to spend the rest of the night 
here. He crept through the gate of a property on the left 
and sat down beneath some trees out of sight of the road. 
Here he smoked another of the Firm's cigarettes, while 
pondering the chances of getting some sleep. It was a cool, 
windless night, and except for a good deal of distant light- 
ning and odd rumblings of thunder, conditions were not 
bad. 

He wrapped himself up in his raincoat and made up his 
mind to sleep. But the excitement of the last few hours, the 
stimulus of the benzedrine tablets and the absence of air-raid 
warnings, kept his mind and his brain alert. And by now 
the night had turned colder. Definitely ! 

Michel took off his suit and put on pyjamas beneath it. 
He pillowed his head inside his open attache case and let the 
lid cover what it could. He rolled himself up into a ball 
and wrapped himself completely inside his raincoat. It was 
of no avail The cold crept through everywhere, and 
seemed to stroke him with icy fingers. He stuck it, shivering, 
until 4 a.m., when his teeth began to chatter. Then in a 
desperate search for warmth he got up and cut some 
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branches with which to cover himself. If anything, the 
branches made him even colder. 

The freezing night forced him to get back on to the road 
and risk passing through the village. There was no other 
way except by the railway line, behind which rose sheer 
rocks. If he were seen on the line at the level crossing^ a 
mile farther down, it would look odd, to say the least of it, 
and might call for an explanation which his numbed mind 
was in no state to invent. He took a deep breath, closed his 
attache case and left the shelter of the trees. 

At this very moment, by a stroke of tremendous luck, a 
hailstorm descended from the heavens. It was a thumping 
performance, with huge white pellets bouncing on ^ the 
tarmac, such as one seldom sees in the course of a lifetime. 
Before he had walked 100 yards the ground was completely 
white. If anything would keep the Vichy police off the 
roads, this was it. 

There was not a soul to be seen in the narrow thoroughfare 
of La Napoule. Even the dogs seemed unaware of Michel's 
presence, since his footsteps were now muffled. 

Once through the village, he felt that most of his troubles 
would be over. The brisk walk was making and keeping 
him warm. By now the hail had turned into snow, but it was 
only a powdery variety that could easily be shaken off when- 
ever he liked. Michel shifted his case from one hand to the 
other and moved silently along. 

Then he came to the level crossing, and just as he was 
carefully negotiating the line, the whole area was floodlit in a 
flash which startled him considerably. It proved to be 
merely the result of wartime economy. The little station 
was only illuminated a few moments before and after the 
arrival of goods trains, and was in darkness for most of the 
night. This system helped to maintain a sort of intermittent 
blackout. 

Half an hour later, Michel had reached the bridge that 
crosses the line. At this point one road goes to Cannes 
along the shore and the other does a long detour by La 
Bocca. 
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As the Cannes aerodrome lay beside the coast road and 
might be patrolled, Michel decided to go round the long 
way. This meant covering some 12 kilometres instead of 5. 
There would soon be plenty of workmen along this road on 
their way to the steel and other factories, and in the crowd 
he would be less visible. The snow was six inches deep, 
and in the general misery he could not have hoped for better 
conditions. 

He ploughed on through the snow, trying to make his 
mind a blank as far as possible. Although he took modest 
pride in doing things the hard way, he found it difficult to 
work up much enthusiasm for walking, particularly in this 
kind of weather. All around him, branches were snapping 
from the weight of the snow it had now turned from the 
powdery to the slushy variety and several of these were 
crashing down on to the highway. The road was dead 
straight for miles, and he felt just like a small black ant that 
was not making much headway despite the steady crawl. 

Every now and then Michel took off his brown trilby 
hat and shook off the clinging snow. He was glad to have 
this old hat, as it kept the melting snow from trickling down 
the back of his neck. 

The first faint light of dawn was filtering through the black 
clouds, and before him the road stretched its straight white 
ribbon endlessly between the tall, snowbound elms. 

As he trudged along he thought back to the days of his 
Commando training, whose regular routine course included 
a three-day exercise covering about 80 miles of rough country 
in the West Highlands. Even in the sabotage schools they 
had thought nothing of knocking off 25 miles per day in 
similar country, carrying a sub-machine gun into the bar- 
gain. 

He remembered one particular day when he had been 
detailed to bring up the rear of a Commando troop and 
had covered 20 miles with a Bren gun on each shoulder 
belonging to two men who had been unable to carry a gun 
apiece. Those who had not been up to the test had returned 
to their units. Michel's feet had passed through all the 
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stages of tenderness and blisters until they had become as 
tough as leather. This particular walk was child's play to 
him* Besides, he was only carrying a tiny case. , The 
great thing, he was certain, was to be properly trained. 
He wondered if he would remember all his other training : 
the morse code, the all-in wrestling and the still dirtier 
tricks of close combat. He wondered if he would ever have 
to blow up a bridge, set a charge on a railway line, land a 
bomber or any of the rest of the things he had been so care- 
fully taught. As he reached the end of the long, straight 
road he carefully ran through the details of his mission. 

Presently he found himself approaching a bridge. There 
was an armed sentry on either side of the road- The 
soldiers were muffled up to their eyes, and as he came up to 
them he grunted out a sour good-morning and passed on his 
way. Michel was answered equally sourly. It was no 
weather for pleasantries or for questions a fact for which 
Michel was profoundly thankful. 

The snow now turned into rain, and every time a charcoal- 
driven lorry passed by, Michel was treated to a slush-bath. 
After two hours of this deluge, he became a walking foun- 
tain, and his raincoat and all his clothes were soaked inside 
amd out, 

, Having reached La Bocca, he turned off right to the coast 
road. It was 4 inches deep in water. Cyclists were plenti- 
ful, as it was now broad daylight. They squelched along 
slowly through the slush and water. The time was nearly 
g a,m*, and as Michel had been plodding through the entire 
scale of nature's foul weather, he began to feel the effects of 
weariness. 

After another two sopping kilometres he reached the out- 
skirts of Cannes, and in order not to be seen in the vicinity 
of the Port looking like someone who had just been hauled 
out of the water, he made his way through the town by 
the* back streets. There he saw endless queues of people in 
the market squares and outside the food-shops. There also 
geemed to him to be a large number of police about, although 
that was perhaps just an impression. 
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After passing through the town, he splashed along the 
Antibes road for another 2 kilometres or so, then took a little 
side track up to the left in a district called La Californie. 
By then he began to hope very much that his caretaker friend 
would be at home. 

On the gate he saw a very pleasing notice which read : 
"Joseph is in the ist Lodge." 



CHAPTER VIII 

SAFE HOUSE 

MICHEL pushed open the gate, walked into the grounds and 
up towards the first small cottage. Joseph was standing 
under his porch behind a curtain of rain that fell off the 
ledge, and he looked at Michel as though he were seeing a 
ghost. Michel walked up to him slowly and stopped beside 
him, with water dropping off his hat. For a few moments 
they eyed each other without saying a word, and it was quite 
plain to Michel that his visit was causing the other no great 
pleasure. 

" Good-morning," said Michel " if you can call it that." 
" I don't remember ever having seen you before/' said 
Joseph sourly. 

Now, this old ruffian was an Italian, but he had lived so 
long in France that his nationality did not count any more 
and, anyway, if he had been an enthusiastic Italian, he would 
certainly have returned to his homeland a long time ago and 
got himself a uniform so as to join in some of the wars that 
Mussolini always kept going in one place or another. But 
Joseph was not such an enthusiast, and he never had been 
one. Three years before, he and his wife were acting as cook 
and gardener for some English friends of MicheFs, whose 
large villa stood at the highest point in the grounds. They 
had been doing this for years, and knew Michel perfectly 
well from his past visits. Consequently, when Joseph 
claimed he did not know him, Michel's opinion of him fell to 
zero. Obviously he was not looking quite at his best, but his 
face had not changed all that much, although Joseph's was as 
narrow as the front of an icebreaker and his eyes had sunk so 
far back owing to the starvation diet that Michel would have 
had to look twice to see them, had it not been that they were 
temporarily bulging with surprise and fear. 

82 
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" For God's sake, man, can't you see I'm soaked to the 
skin? " he said. 

Joseph never budged. Nodding his head in the direction 
of a nearby house, he said nervously : 

" It may interest you to know that that is where the head 
of the local Gestapo lives." 

Seeing Michel's look of surprise, he continued : " Yes, we 
even have them here in the Unoccupied Zone. And, 
believe me, they would more than disapprove of my har- 
bouring an Englishman. Over there" and Michel fol- 
lowed his gaze to a large villa some 200 yards away " is the 
house in which none other than General Weygand lives if 
you can call it living with an ever-changing guard of 
twenty Vichy police. What you're doing is very dangerous," 
he concluded. 

" You're telling me," agreed Michel. " But let's talk it 
over inside, for old times' sake." 

Looking round like a stage villain, Joseph at last opened 
the door, and Michel entered a dark and squalid kitchen. 
As he stood there looking round at the empty stove and 
broken-down fittings, a pool of water began to form at his 
feet. He was disgusted with Joseph's reception, and won- 
dered if everyone was going to receive him in a similar 
way. 

When at length Joseph had closed the door behind them, 
Michel explained that he was an R.A.F. bomber pilot who 
had had to bale out and that there could be no particular 
danger in his dropping in, as Joseph had only to say that he 
had always known him as a Frenchman, as could be seen by 
his papers, which he then produced for his benefit. At sight 
of these, Joseph calmed down a little. 

Seeing that things were going the right way, Michel said, 
" Besides, Joseph, unless you knew it, you would certainly 
never take me for an Englishman by my face or accent." 

" You're taking a terrible risk/' said Joseph. " Thank 
God my wife is out marketing. You know what women 
are. . . ." 

" It's all right," replied Michel. " I have no wish to 
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spend a month here. All I want is a chance to dry my 
clothes and push on this very afternoon." 

" Very well/* he said. " I'll dry them and iron them at 
the same time. Take them off." 

Michel stripped down to his shirt, but as he did not want 
to expose the money-belts, he retained his shirt and hoped it 
would dry on him. 

Joseph began ironing his trousers to the accompaniment 
of clouds of steam and hissing noises. He also lit a fire in the 
grate with straw that lay on the kitchen floor. Michel 
popped his shoes into the oven. The kitchen looked like a 
farmyard. All the time Joseph was working he whined away 
about the dangers and difficulties of life, thus showing what a 
poor wretch he had become. Michel spent his time walking 
about barefoot and in shirt tails, building up Joseph's morale, 
which he found to be a rather strenuous task on an empty 
stomach. 

Just then the garden gate creaked and slammed. Joseph 
looked through the window and saw his wife come trotting 
up the path. He warned Michel again to be careful what lie 
said in front of her. 

Francine was a local girl, and as she opened the door and 
saw Michel with a towel that he had hastily snatched up and 
draped around his middle, she came straight over to him 
and gave him a big hug. She would not listen to her 
husband's mutterings and merely said : 

" I don't require any explanations for his presence. If the 
British Government have sent him here, they know what they 
are doing." 

This young woman had masses of white hair, although she 
could not have been a day over thirty-five. It soon became 
obvious which of the two possessed spirit in this household. 

Francine immediately started juggling with pots and 
pans, and before Joseph had a chance to get a word in, she 
rounded on him for not having offered Michel anything 
to eat. 

" Do you mean to say you Ve kept this man standing about 
without offering him a cup of coffee or anything? " 
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" It's all right, Francine," chipped in Michel, who wanted 
to avoid a family squabble. " Fve only just come in, and 
anyway, I'm not at all hungry." 

" Get along with you," snapped Francine, not unkindly, 
whilst taking in the ironing process and the pools of water 
lying on the floor; " one doesn't get as wet as that from a 
short walk in the rain. You must have been out all night. 
Nothing very edible could have grown on the trees in the 
snowstorm you must have passed through." 

Joseph continued silently with his ironing, thankful that 
attention had been drawn away from him, and perhaps a 
little ashamed of his chicken-heartedness. 

Meanwhile, Francine had produced her daily ration of 
brown bread 375 grams and was cutting it into thin 
slices, which she laid on a plate, and then she prepared him 
a bowlful of something that looked like bill-stickers' paste 
seasoned with brown glue. It emanated from a tin marked 
' Cocoa '. 

Michel had the greatest of difficulty in swallowing 
the stuff, and would have been prepared to wager twenty 
to one that there was not two per cent nutrition value in 
it. 

Smiling at his hostess, he said, " Francine, this cocoa's 
grand stuff, and you're a sweetheart in any language." 
Then, looking round at Joseph, he added, " You're a lucky 
devil to have a lovely woman like her around the place who 
can make bricks without straw." 

Francine put her arms on her hips and, shaking her 
massive mop of hair, she said, " We've always been poor, and 
now that things are not so hot, we're still poor, so what the 
Hell!" 

At these very philosophical remarks Michel was sorely 
tempted to spoil these folks a weakness of his when he had 
anything to share. He particularly wished to show his grati- 
tude to Francine, but as he did not consider it a wise thing to 
load them up with any of the four-figure notes in his posses- 
sion, he just gave them 500 francs each from his wallet, but 
he also pulled out a looo-franc note, and having already 
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redeemed his trousers, he slipped this note into one of the 
pockets. 

When he had finished eating, Francine said : 

" You look as if you could do with a good sleep." 

" Francine, you know everything," replied Michel. 

"There's still the same bed in the next cottage and, 
although there are no sheets, there are plenty of blankets to 
keep you warm, and nobody will disturb you. Come along 
and I'll turn it down for you." 

They left Joseph, who was dealing with Michel's jacket, 
and who promised to clean his shoes when they were dry. 

As she busied herself with the bed, Francine said : 

<c In case you should ever be on the run, I shall always 
leave the garage door unlocked. The motor-boat is still . 
kept there, and one of the bunks will be made up for 
you." 

" Bless you, Francine," said Michel. " You're a true 
daughter of France." 

<c When people like you come all the way out here to give 
us a hand, it's really the least one can do. But enough of 
this. You must sleep. It is now eleven o'clock. When do 
you have to go? " 

"Wake me up at three o'clock, Francine. And by the 
way " he pulled the note out of his pocket " please take 
this. I know how tough the food situation is." 

" You shouldn't give me money," she said. 

" I know. But I've no time to get you any flowers. So 
buy yourself a couple of chickens instead. They won't fade 
so quickly, and if you call them Hitler and Mussolini they'll 
taste all the sweeter when it comes to eating them, and it 
should be a pleasure to wring their necks." 

4C Still the same old jester," she said, taking the note with a 
smile. 

She left the room, and Michel got into bed. He was asleep 
in no time. Almost at once, it seemed, he felt a hand shaking 
his shoulder. He murmured : " O.K., O.K. Come back 
at three." But the hand kept on shaking and a voice re- 
peating, " It is three. It is three, and you must wake up. 
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I never saw a man in such a coma unless he was drunk as an 
owl." 

Michel shook his head violently, for he had been dead to 
the world. 

He found all his clothes as dry and clean as they had been 
on the first day he had put them on. Even his shoes, which 
he considered ruined for good, were polished and in very 
passable condition. In fact, he was as good as new once 
again, and much refreshed by his heavy sleep. The only 
fly in the ointment was that the quantities of water that had 
fallen on his attache case had penetrated the locks and one 
of these had jammed. Fortunately, he could open one side 
and force things out. 

Michel said farewell to Joseph and Francine, and thanked 
them for their hospitality. Joseph, who must have received 
no mean pep talk from his wife, accompanied him to the 
bus halt 500 yards down the road. This place was just 
opposite the local police station, and Joseph did not seem 
to be in the least worried by the inquisitive looks of one of 
the gendarmes who was then on duty outside. Michel 
figured that Francine's talk was something he would have 
given up those four hours of sleep to have heard. 

This was a request stop, but no amount of requesting 
would stop the first bus that passed in a cLjud of vapour. 
It was crowded to bursting point, and the driver took no 
notice of their signals whatsoever. 

" I don't think there's much hope here, Joseph," said 
Michel. 

ec Oh, there'll be another in half an hour. You're sure 
to get on to that one. Let's pop into the bistro and have one 
while we wait." 

Michel wondered if this was wise, with the policeman 
eyeing them at such short range. Yet he felt drawn on by 
his very presence. They crossed the road and entered the 
gloomy cafe. 

" Deux grenaches" ordered Joseph, catching the waiter's 
eye. 

" What the dickens is that? " asked Michel quietly. 
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" On non-alcoholic days there are only three drinks worth 
having Grenache, Banyuls or Muscat. I prefer Grenache, 
and I think you'll like it," said Joseph. Then, peering 
inquisitively into Michel's face, he said, " But what have you 
been drinking on your way across France? " 

" I've spent my time in farms where they gave me red 
wine/' answered Michel promptly. 

Just then the cafe door opened, and in came the police- 
man. He went up to the bar and spoke to the proprietor. 
On his way out, he passed by Michel's table and stopped. 

ce If you gentlemen think you can catch a bus here, you're 
mistaken. They're crammed to the hatches. The only 
way to get a place is to queue up at the terminus." 

Merci, monsieur," said Michel, with much relief. 

He paid for the drinks, shook hands with Joseph and made 
his way back through the town. 

It was a queer sensation to be walking through the almost 
deserted Rue d'Antibes on a late afternoon in January of 
1942, This usually gay and popular thoroughfare was con- 
nected in Michel's mind with lines of motor cars bearing 
foreign number-plates and happy throngs of holiday-makers 
shopping in their gay summer clothes. Now it was drab and 
forsaken. In place of the usual hot sun, the sky was grey 
and the pavements covered with melting slush. The inhabi- 
tants looked poor and wretched. They were muffled up to 
the eyes, and hurried along grimly to wherever they were 
going. 

The food-shops looked half empty, the shoe-shops displayed 
nothing but boots with wooden soles, and although the same 
number of luxury shops still kept their windows full of the 
same glittering display of jewellery and leather articles, they 
were completely deserted. Passing by a well-known motor 
showroom, Michel's eyes met the incongruous sight of three 
highly polished cars with British number plates; a Rolls- 
Royce, a Bentley and a red two-seater M.G. all cars that 
had been abandoned in the rush to leave France when war 
had been declared. Michel supposed that their ultimate fate 
would be that the Germans would commandeer them when 
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they chose to occupy this zone. Otherwise they were not 
saleable, since there was no petrol to be had. 

He wondered how the people survived in the absence of 
the holiday trade. The hotels must be empty. There was 
no money, little food and, apart from the flower business, 
there was precious little else to live on. 

He turned left out of the Rue d' Antibes and made his way 
towards the yacht harbour. The yachts were still in evi- 
dence, and from the movement on board the little ships it 
was clear that many people were living on them. 

Passing by the usually crowded AlUes cafe-restaurant over- 
looking the harbour, he saw that it was practically empty. 
It was a gloomy sight. 

Michel walked up to the terminus shelter and joined the 
queue. It was a silent and abject crowd, the very antithesis 
of the normal gay, chattering, argumentative people of the 
south. 

A dirty bus was standing outside the shelter and when, 
finally, the unshaven driver pushed open the door, with the 
expression of a besotted farm-hand opening a gate for a 
herd of cattle, the mob advanced sulkily between two 
serious-looking gendarmes, whose eyes were on their parcels, 
as though on the look-out for black marketeers. 

Michel was lucky to get the last spot of standing room 
before the door was slammed behind him. The bus started 
immediately, and went as fast as the driver could make it go 
along the Croisette. Its wheels squelched through the slush, 
and amply splashed the passers-by. In normal times the 
driver would have been flooded with abuse from the indig- 
nant passengers, but now nobody paid the slightest attention. 

The spirit of Cannes had sunk to a low level. It was a 
blow to Michel to find his beloved France in such a sorry 
plight and, as the bus splashed implacably onwards, he hoped 
it was only a local complaint. 



CHAPTER IX 

OPERATION ANNABELLE 

THE bus reached Antibes at about 7 p.m. Michel got out 
and took a stroll around the main square. It was getting a 
little late to call on the doctor. He might have guests for 
dinner. You could hardly drop in at the eleventh hour in 
these days, not even if you were the bearer of two or three 
hundred thousand francs. Anyway, it would require a 
morning's shopping to cope with the appetite that Michel 
now had. So he made his way to the Nouvel Hotel, a small, 
unassuming place that had been recommended to him by the 
London Office. 

He decided to clean up and have some more sleep before 
calling on Louis on the following day. At the reception desk 
he filled in the necessary form, copying down the require- 
ments from his identity card. 

He was then shown to a little bedroom, where he washed 
with his own soap and put on a clean shirt. 

Having put everything away, he locked the door and made 
his way back to the big cafe in the main square. 

There were very few people sitting at the tables, so he was 
able to pick himself a quiet spot where the lighting was not 
too strong. As he looked around the place, he could hardly 
recognise it. But after his experience of Cannes he was not 
at all surprised. 

He ordered a Grenache and settled down to study the local 
paper. It was full of insidious German propaganda and 
was clearly controlled by the enemy. He then asked for 
the telephone directory and made doubly certain of Louis' " 
address. Then he paid for his drink and walked out. 

In the town he came across a shop that sold artificial 
sweets. Entering it, he bought himself a box of this 
saccharine confection. It set him back about a week's 
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normal pay, and with this under his arm he returned to the 
hotel and feasted off the remains of the P.^6 sandwich, 
finishing off with the sweets. 

It was a very cold night, and there was neither heating nor 
hot water in the hotel. Michel undressed as far down as a 
thick jersey which covered two other vests. Around this he 
retied Ms money-belts before slipping on his pyjamas. Then 
he put on a clean pair of socks, and with his jacket and rain- 
coat spread out on top of the bedclothes, he disappeared 
from view. 

He woke up twelve hours later, feeling properly rested 
and ordered some coffee, but nothing to eat, as that required 
coupons. When the coffee arrived he dropped a saccharine 
pellet into the bowl and tasted the result. It was so appal- 
ling that he took his revenge by shaving in it. 

He then washed, dressed, packed his few belongings and 
paid his bill. 

Michel well remembered that the French Section had 
told him the correct procedure for contacting Louis was to 
swallow a stomach-ache powder (which they provided), ring 
at the door and queue up for very legitimate medical treat- 
ment. The idea behind this was that neither the servant 
who opened the door, nor anyone else, could possibly suspect 
such a caller of being anything but a very sick and miserable 
individual. However, as he understood that these tablets 
had a guaranteed four hours* duration, and from another 
source he had gleaned the interesting information that the 
Doctor's meals were practically an international gastronomic 
event, he decided to give these a miss, because he had every 
intention of crashing the family lunch. So he decided to use 
an old parachute accident as an excuse, although, of course, 
he would find another reason for the fact that one side of his 
chest had been slightly pushed in. It was midday when he 
set off for this first encounter. 

As he ambled down the Boulevard Marechal Foch it was 
not long before he reached No. 31. He mounted the steps 
and rang the bell. When the maid came, all the words he 
had to say were lined up on a spring. He slipped the catch 
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and said : " I know it's Sunday, but I've come a long way on 
special recommendation, so I hope the Doctor will see me." 

" I'm afraid the Doctor is out/ 3 replied the maid. " But 
he'll be back at 12.30. Would you care to wait for Mm? " 

" No, thanks," said Michel. " I'll come back later." 

He walked down the road towards the sea. It was a peace- 
ful road bordered by small villas. There were no cars to be 
seen, only an occasional cyclist and a new war-time contrap- 
tion called a velo-taxi, whereby a cyclist towed his passenger 
in a kind of go-cart. 

At the end of the boulevard was a circular Public Gardens 
around which ran a road ; beyond this was a circular pave- 
ment bordered by a wall two feet high. Michel put one foot 
on the wall and looked over. 

The first thing that met his gaze was a flight of concrete 
steps built into the rocks and running from sea level up to 
the point where he was standing. 

He lit a cigarette and looked at the steps pensively. 
Looking over his right shoulder he saw the Doctor's house, ; 
three turnings up the avenue and not four hundred yards 
away. This spot was a gift from heaven. If ever he came 
back by submarine he would save himself a lot of trouble by 
landing here at a very late hour. He took special note of 
some low-lying rocks just out to sea, and taking in the rest 
of the bay with a photographic sweep, he locked it all up in 
his mind for future reference. Looking at his watch he saw 
that it was almost 12.30 so he made his way back up the 
road. He thought the Doctor's temporary absence might 
one day prove to have been a godsend. 

On his return to the house, the maid informed him that the 
Doctor was back, and led him into the waiting-room. She 
left him there, and after exchanging a few words with the 
Doctor next door, she returned to fetch him. 

The man whom Michel saw seated behind his desk was 
Louis right enough. Headquarters had described him per- 
fectly. Bald, clean-shaven, around forty-eight and of stocky 
build. As he rose briskly to shake his hand, Michel could 
see that this man was not wilting from under-nourishment. 
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" Bonjour, Docteur" said Michel. " Rene de Lyon vous envoit 
ses amities." 

A twinkle came into the Doctor's eye in recognition of the 
first part of the password, but as he had obviously forgotten 
his cue, he merely replied : 

" I forget what comes next, but between you and me, I 
thought London had forgotten us altogether." 

Michel smiled and introduced himself. He briefly told 
Louis his cover story that his name in the field was Michel 
and showed him his identity card with the name Pierre 
Chauvet upon it. Louis nodded his head, being accustomed 
to this sort of thing. 

" There's a man in the next room whom I'd like you to 
meet," said Louis, getting up. " He's a Baron, but his war 
name is Bernard,* and he's the Head of a large Resistance 
Movement. Just excuse me a moment while I fetch him in." 

He was back again after a moment and introduced a tall, 
good-looking man wearing a beard. 

" Bernard Michel," said the Doctor briefly. 

They shook hands. 

** I'll leave the two of you to your conversation," said 
Bernard. " I promised to spend the afternoon with my wife 
before catching the evening train to Lyon." 

He prepared to leave, and as he was shaking hands once 
more with Michel the latter said : 

" I've got to go on to Lyon, too. Do you mind if I join 
you? " 

" Not at all," said Bernard" in fact I should be delighted 
to have your company on such a long and boring trip. I 
shall board the train at Cannes, and you'll find me opposite 
where the first second-class coach pulls up." 

" Good," said Michel. " I shall look out for you." 

Then the Doctor produced a typed sheet, which was his 

* Baron d'Astier de la Vigerie. Head of Lyon group known as 
Resistance. Brought out of France by the author in another submarine 
in April 1942 from the steps mentioned on previous page. Was thus 
able to report to General de Gaulle. Later became Minister of Interior 
in Algiers government under General Giraud, and is now (1952) Deputy 
in the French Parliament. 
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latest report to London, It was to have been sent by courier 
through Spain and Portugal. The gist of what Michel read 
was that the organisation on the coast was in dire need of a 
trained radio operator with a short wave sending and 
receiving set to communicate with London. The other item 
of interest was that if someone did not produce some money 
for them within the next ten days, the organisation would not 
be able to continue to function. 

Having read the report, he handed it back to Louis. 

" Fm only sorry Laurent * isn't in Cannes at the present 
moment, or he would have confirmed all this," said the 
latter. "He and I work together. When are you going 
to see him? " 

" I was told in London that you would be able to contact 
him, that we might all have a meeting together, but that, in 
any case, whatever you and I said would be passed on to him. 55 

" That is so, but unfortunately he's gone up north some- 
where, and goodness knows when he'll get back." 

" Ever heard of a man called Olivier? " asked Michel. 

" If you mean the man who works in Marseille, I certainly 
have." 

ec Yes, that's the man. I just wanted to make sure that you 
were supposed to know him." 

" Don't they tell you anything in London? " inquired the 
Doctor, rather sarcastically. 

" They prefer to keep things in water-tight compartments 
as far as possible," explained Michel. 

" Well, Laurent and I are in constant touch with Olivier 
by means of a weekly courier," said Louis. " When we have 
something urgent to pass to London we send it to him, and he 
gives it to the captain of a fast motor launch that plies 
regularly between Marseille, Gibraltar and Penzance. Don't 
ask me how he gets through. He just does and, moreover, 
in very urgent cases, he is willing to take someone on board. 
But Olivier has got to be convinced that it is a question of 
life and death before recommending such a course ; other- 
wise everybody would want to return to England by the 
* Captain Bazin. 
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speed-boat in preference to the slower monthly fishing boats, 
or walking the Pyrenees." 

" Then that solves the problem/' said Michel. " I shall 
be spending a few days in Marseille, and I'll get Olivier to 
contact Laurent and arrange a meeting there, if he thinks 
it necessary. 33 

" Pm sure he will. After all, he's one of your chaps, and 
he'll want to see you personally. Besides, my wife will get 
some of your linen washed, and Olivier can bring it along 
when he goes." 

sc Now, as to the financial question, I think I can solve 
that. How much do you want? " asked Michel, to see if the 
figure tallied with what London had mentioned. 

* e A good deal more than you could possibly be carrying 
on you at the moment ! ' 3 said the Doctor, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

"Well, how much, anyway? 33 went on Michel, without 
twitching a muscle. 

" Four hundred thousand francs is what I asked London 
for, six weeks ago." 

" You shall have it," said Michel, who remembered that 
this was the figure given him in London, besides the intima- 
tion that they were not fussy to 100,000. cc Where can I 
undress? I've got it round my waist." 

" Pop into the operating-room. It's just through that 
curtain." 

Michel went through to the next room, laid his jacket and 
sweater on the operating table and pulled up his shirt and 
several layers of vests to unveil the money-belts. He took off 
the big one and extracted 450,000 francs. He then re- 
shuffled the notes so as to balance the weight of the belt and 
was surprised to feel that there was practically no difference 
in its bulk. In a few moment he was dressed again. 

Returning to the consulting-room he laid the notes on the 
table, saying, " There you are, Louis. Would you mind 
counting it? " 

The Doctor did so in about half the time it had taken 
Michel and he looked mightily pleased. 
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" You've given me fifty thousand francs too much," he said. 

" Glad to get rid of the stuff/' said Michel. 

66 Like to get rid of any more, while you're at it? " 

ce Sorry, but Father Christmas has several other calls to 
make/' replied Michel, with a laugh. 

Having completed his business with Louis, he then wrote 
out a telegram in French which read : " ANNABELLE QUITE 
RECOVERED AND SENDS LOVE AND KISSES." Handing it to the 
Doctor he said, cc Could you have this sent as soon as possible 
to the address I've given below? " 

" Certainly," said Louis. 

Opening the door he shouted out : 

cc Micheline. Viens id" 

Presently a small, fair-haired girl of about fifteen came into 
the room. 

" Micheline," said the Doctor, " this is Michel. He's just 
arrived out of the blue from England." 

The girl held out her feand, and the expression on her face 
indicated quite clearly that she was well accustomed to the 
odd assortment of people who passed through her father's 
house. Her handshake and manner were those of a woman 
of thirty. 

" I want you to see that this telegram gets off soon after 
two o'clock, when the Post Office reopens. And now go and 
tell your mother we have a guest for lunch." 

" Out, Papa" said the girl, and left the room. 

" Yes," went on the Doctor, handing Michel a cigarette, 
" I have no secrets from my family, and they are my best 
Lieutenants. You may speak freely at lunch." 

Presently there was a knock at the door, and in came 
Madame Levi and her elder daughter. The Doctor intro- 
duced Michel. His wife was a quiet, gentle-spoken lady, 
who obviously bounced somewhat precariously on the surf- 
board following in the thundering wake of her dare-devil 
husband. The elder girl was eighteen, and both girls were 
just as tough as their father. The entire family was up to its 
neck in the underground movement. They made a for- 
midable quartet. 
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" While my wife is laying an extra place at the table, I'd 
like to show you something/* said Louis, leading him out of 
the consulting-room. 

They passed through the haU and into the kitchen. Here 
the Doctor opened a trap-door and they went down some 
steep stairs into the cellar, 

A remarkable array of dusty vintage wines met Michel's 
appreciative gaze, 

" I thjnk that this ought to go rather well with the duck/' 
he said 5 drawing out a particularly musty-looking relic from 
the wine-cage. 

When the cobwebs had been removed from the label, 
it proved to be a Chateau-Chambord 1911. 

He also drew out a Heidsick 1928 and, holding the two 
bottles like newborn twins blond and brunette he led 
Michel out, locking the gate of this c holy-of-holies ' with a 
powerful padlock. On the way up the stairs he said : 

* c Don't worry. I keep the Hquemrs in a cupboard in the 
dining-room." 

They then settled down to a tremendous meal, beginning 
with hors d'osuvres washed down by a bottle of white 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape that tasted like a liqueur. The Doc- 
tor apologised for the fact that the cork had already been 
drawn from this bottle before Michel's arrival, on the in- 
sistence of one of his patients who had brought this elixir 
in appreciation of services rendered. 

It had been a lunch fit for a king. 

What there remained of the afternoon was spent playing 
belotte with the family and some friends who had dropped in. 
The Doctor had introduced Michel quite simply as Monsieur 
Chauvet, and Michel, who was an adept at this typically 
French card-game, could not help deriving a certain satis- 
faction from the obvious fact that the only essential difference 
felt by the visitors towards him was one of slight envy for the 
way he kept winning. 

Presently it was time to go, and Raymonde, the elder 
daughter, offered to accompany him to the station. 

Having accepted a small bag in the place of his attache 
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case, whose lock was still jammed, Michel took leave of the 
rest of the family and thanked them for their kind hospitality. 

It was dark outside, and a hard frost had set in, making the 
going rather slippery. 

While waiting for the train, Raymonde told Michel some of 
her father's exploits and of his reputation in Antibes based on 
his war record, both in the 1914-18 conflict and the recent 
fiasco of 1940. In both he had been awarded the Legion 
of Honour and the Croix de Guerre. He had lost no time in 
forming resistance cells all along the coast, and all he now 
required in order to fit into the overall plan as seen from 
London was wireless communication. 

Noticing that she was wearing the Cross of Lorraine under 
the lapel of her jacket, Michel said : 

cc Isn't it a little rash to flaunt your allegiance to de Gaulle 
so openly? " 

" My sister and I both do it, and so do many of our school 
friends. Some of the staff get livid about it. But those are 
the collaborators, and fortunately there aren't many of them. 
The good ones daren't approve of the Gaullists for fear of 
losing their jobs." 

" Perhaps they're wise," suggested Michel. " Maybe 
under the cover of being teachers they are doing the same 
sort of job as your father. In that case it would be a pity to 
draw attention to themselves." 

" Maybe you're right. I hadn't thought of it that way," 
said Raymonde. 

A distant clatter announced the arrival of the evening 
express. Raymonde shook Michel's hand and walked away 
towards the exit. Some of the passengers getting off the 
train might know her and ask a lot of questions about her 
new friend. 

Michel took in her proud and confident bearing as her 
figure receded along the platform. A few more families like 
that, he thought, and the occupation of France would prove 
to be no picnic for the invader. 



CHAPTER X 

BERNARD 

ALL the compartments in the train were crowded, and 
people were standing two deep in the corridors. Michel 
just managed to get a foothold on the step outside the door, 
and was glad to be in the cool night air, for the constant wave 
of heat that passed him on its way out through the door told 
him what it must be like inside. 

At Cannes he spotted Bernard's tall figure on the platform 
at the place he had indicated. Forcing his way through the 
crowd, he joined up with him, and together they made their 
way to a third-class compartment, all the c seconds * being 
full. They managed to find two seats, and passed the time 
eating an excellent picnic that Madame Levi had pre- 
pared for their journey. Afterwards they talked quietly 
below the general buzz of conversation in the compartment. 

As the train pulled in to Marseille, Bernard said : 

<c There's a twenty-five minute halt here. I suggest we 
stretch our legs and have a drink at the buffet." 

<f Suits me," said Michel, who was very hot and thirsty. 

Pushing their way t through the crowded corridor they 
emerged on the platform. 

Bernard led Michel to the buffet, and they sat down at a 
table. 

Michel's eyes, which were accustomed to taking in a 
roomful of people at a glance, noticed that only two tables 
away was a grim party of two gendarmes, one of whom was 
handcuffed to a civilian. 

Bernard, who was stroking his finely shaped nose, was also 
looking at them instead of trying to catch the waiter's eye, 

" Friend of yours? " inquired Michel. 

" No," he said quietly, " but do you mind changing places 
so that the cops don't get too good a look at my new beard. 

100 
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Becoming as I think it is, they might recognise me if they 
looked long enough." 

" Deux demies" ordered Michel,, catching a passing waiter. 
Then, turning to Bernard he asked, almost in the same 
breath, " Is he one of your chaps? " 

" Not necessarily. But he reminds me of something that 
began in this station ten days ago." 

" Let's have our drink and go back to the train." 

" Too many people in the compartment. We can talk on 
the platform." 

" Let's try to get a sleeper," proposed Michel. 

ce Not a hope," said Bernard. 

At this moment their beer arrived. Michel paid and they 
started to drink. 

" In the old days," went on Michel, " they used to keep a 
double sleeper vacant on this train in case the Mayor or 
Prefect of Marseille wanted to travel at the last moment. 
It's worth trying." 

"With the mobs that travel nowadays I think it's a 
hundred to one against ; but, as you say, there's no harm in 
trying," said the Frenchman. 

They drank up and left the buffet without looking round. 

They then walked down the platform to the sleeping-car 
and found the attendant. Michel slipped the man 200 francs 
before saying, " There's another 200 coming if you can find 
us a double-bunked sleeping compartment as far as Lyon." 

" You're in luck, monsieur. Someone cancelled at the 
last moment. You can have number ten." 

" You're in luck too, monsieur," said Michel, slipping him 
the agreed tip. 

As he lighted up the compartment, Michel said : 

" You don't happen to have any beer on board, by any 
chance? " 

" Certainly. The best Marseille bottled beer." 

" You might bring us four bottles. The stuff they sell in the 
buffetisn'tworth drinking. Andhave one yourself," he added. 

<c Merd, monsieur. I'll fetch them immediately," and off 
he went for the bottles. 
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" Nice work, friend/' said Bernard, admiringly. " For 
someone who's only been in the country forty-eight hours, 
you should do all right" 

" They told me at home that most of the railway personnel 
could be counted on for even more co-operation than beer 
and sleeping compartments," commented Michel. 

There was a knock on the door. 

" Entrez," said Bernard. 

The attendant came In, and put down a tray with the 
bottles and two glasses. 

Pulling out his account-book he made out a chit for the 
sleeper and a separate one for the beer. 

" We get into Lyon at 7 a.m.," he said, " so if it suits you, 
gentlemen, I'll give you a call at six and bring you some 
coffee." 

" That should do fine/' said Michel, paying the bill. 

When he had gone and the two men were alone, Michel 
could hardly contain his curiosity to hear whatever Bernard 
might have to tell him of what had happened ten days 
before. But it was not his affair and courtesy demanded 
that he allow the other to bring it up in his own good time. 

Pouring out two glasses of beer, he handed one to Bernard. 

" Your very good health," said the latter. " And may I 
add that you, and people like you, are most welcome in this 
country. We appreciate the help you bring us, and we 
sorely need all the arms., ammunition and explosive that you 
can possibly spare us." 

"Thank you, Bernard," said Michel, somewhat taken 
aback by this speech, but, not wishing his friend to get 
side-tracked, he replied, " And here's to you, and success to 
all your enterprises." 

"Thank you," said Bernard, pulling out a packet of 
Gauloise cigarettes and offering one to Michel. Taking one 
himself, he lighted them both and blew out a cloud of smoke 
before continuing: " I think there is little doubt that the 
little affair I mentioned in the buffet was quite a success. 
We often do them." 

" Do what? " inquired Michel. 
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" Get rid of the chains as well as the gendarmes." 

" How do you do it? " asked Michel, drawing deeply on 
his cigarette. 

" Almost the same procedure every time. In this case the 
pale civilian with four days' growth of beard very much 
reminded me of our man. This is how it's done. Three 
professional rescuers get on the train. From time to time one 
of them squeezes through the crowded corridors to see that 
our man is still there. As this train only stops at Lyon, 
nothing can be done until then; otherwise we should get 
him out of his misery much sooner. 

"Just before the train enters the outskirts of the town the 
three men move towards the third-class compartment in 
which our friend is under guard. Other people share the 
same compartment but they have nothing to do with us. 
Our captured friend knows that the man in the corridor 
looking at his wrist- watch through the window is one of his 
rescuers. When he sees him shake his watch as though it 
were out of order he intimates his desire to go to the toilet. 
The police never refuse this request, and the one to whom he 
is chained will take him there, leaving the other to see that 
their seats are not occupied in their absence. 

cc As they make their way to the toilet, the c wrist- watch 5 
man follows at a respectable distance and stands by the 
policeman, as though queueing up for the same purpose. 

" Having got into this position, he then brings out his 
gun, pokes it into the gendarme's stomach whilst instructing 
that gentleman to walk slowly through the shaking covered 
platform leading into the next coach. During the negotia- 
tion of this rather difficult passage the gendarme is relieved of 
his gun. It has been practised hundreds of times until it has 
become child's play.' 5 

" What happens to the other gendarme? " asked Michel. 

"Wait. We haven't finished with this one yet," said 
Bernard, with a tolerant smile for the Englishman's im- 
patience. 

He took another swallow at his glass. Michel followed 
suit and filled them up again. 
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* fi Having got the first gendarme across the swaying bridge, 
the man who is steering him then tells him in a very serious 
voice not to get out at Lyon or to raise an alarm of any kind 
or else he will have a large hole drilled into him. He then 
pushes him half-way down the next corridor, so that there is 
no chance of his communicating with anyone at the door 
when the train stops. The gendarme is allowed to get out 
at the next station but one, which is Tournus, the rescuer 
getting out at the previous stop namely, Macon. 

<c Meanwhile my friend inside the toilet hears a special 
knock on the door when the coast is clear. He emerges, 
and is given a third-class railway ticket from Marseille to 
Lyon a ticket that has been correctly punched, thanks to 
the second rescuer's alert movements in passing the guard 
when Ms own ticket has been punched and having the second 
one done on his way back down the corridor. He is also 
given a new identity card bearing his own photograph, but a 
new name which he must memorise. 

* When the train stops, my friend gets out, joins the 
crowd, and is met by someone outside the station. Only 
now do we come to the answer to your question about the 
other guard. The third rescuer is outside the door of his 
compartment, watching him carefully. Realising that their 
prisoner has to get out at Lyon, he gets up to see what's going 
on. As he barges past the crowds towards the toilet, he finds 
himself suddenly face to face with number three rescuer. 
On feeling the muzzle of an automatic pressed into the pit of 
Ms stomach, he is inclined to lend a sympathetic ear to 
what number three suggests. I need scarcely tell you that 
he invariably returns quietly to his compartment, where both 
men sit down like lambs, it having been understood between 
them that the gendarme will proceed as far as Tournus 
before raising the alarm. 

" The second rescuer follows our man out through the 
barrier and gives him a hand in case he's under the weather. 
You see/' concluded Bernard, " our police stations are not 
very healthy places, and as for the police themselves, I am 
sorry to say they don't always handle their customers with 
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quite the same consideration as your * Bobbies * do in 
England." 

" It all sounds too easy/ 3 said Michel admiringly. 

" It's become a routine matter through practice/' said 
Bernard, waving a deprecating hand, as though to ward off 
the obvious praise in Michel's voice. " But we had to learn 
at the expense of our early mistakes." 

" I'd give a lot to have seen your boys perform that com- 
bined operation/' said Michel, with feeling. 

Bernard smiled. Then, changing the subject, he said : 

"But tell me how you came to France. I'm equally 
curious about that." 

cc Oh, I was landed by submarine, but I can't tell you 
where, and, in any case, there's nothing much in that," 
hedged Michel. 

" You see, you are accustomed to the submarine, as I am to 
other things. One can get accustomed to almost anything." 

" I suppose so/' said Michel. " And yet one always wants 
to experience the things one hasn't dpne." 

cc How about opening this last bottle of beer and then 
experiencing a little sleep ? " suggested Bernard. 

" Good idea," laughed Michel, reaching for the bottle. 

They undressed in turns and washed in hot water a 
luxury almost exclusively found on the railways. Even in 
Louis' well-equipped house the gas only functioned at set 
hours and then only rather feebly. 

At 6 a.m. the attendant woke them up, leaving a tray with 
coffee on the table and taking away the empty bottles and 
glasses. On pulling back the curtain they saw the first faint 
light of dawn creep through heavy clouds. The ground was 
white with fresh snow. 

" I could do with a decent cup of coffee now," said Michel, 
pouring out two cups. " I'm afraid this stuff smells like the 
usual muck." 

" You won't have to wait long," said Bernard. cc The 
Cafe de la Gare, opposite the station, still serves the pre-war 
article and, if you're in luck, with milk and sugar thrown in. 
We'll go and have one together once we arrive." 
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ec I suppose ten days ago your chaps were just about getting 
ready to go on parade at this ungodly hour,' 5 said Michel 
reflectively. 

" Yes. In about half an hour they would have been 
moving to their action stations. And little do the sleepy 
gendarmes suspect what a surprise destiny holds in store for 
them on these occasions." 

Michel could not help imagining the feelings of the three 
rescuers working themselves up for their dawn attack. It 
was an operation that required timing and determination. 
The man to be rescued must also feel the strain. 

"We must separate to go through the barriers at the 
station, because they're on the look-out for me," said 
Bernard. " F1I meet you on the steps outside. Should any- 
thing have happened to your contacts in Lyon you'll prob- 
ably find me at the Cafe de la Republique at the end of the 
Rue de la Republique at lunch-time and in the evening. 
I should be only too glad to help you. In any case, I hope 
we shall meet again." 

"Right/ 5 said Michel. "I, too, hope we shall meet 
again." 

They had shaved and dressed and were sitting together 
on the lower bunk with their packed cases beside them. 
Both were silently following the trend of their own thoughts. 

As the train pulled into Lyon the two Resistance men 
picked up their belongings and went into the corridor. 

Michel let Bernard get down first, and followed him some 
moments later. Joining the crowds that were slowly moving 
towards the exit, he eventually reached the barrier. It was 
guarded by a handful of French soldiers looking as impressive 
as possible in steel helmets and with fixed bayonets. But far 
more ^impressive to Michel were the three plain-clothes men 
standing beside the ticket collectors. 

Each member of this reception committee was glaring 

aggressively at those who were forced to pass their scrutiny, 

singly, through the barrier and, all in all, the atmosphere was 

very grim indeed. 

Michel found himself in the right-hand file which was 
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passing by one of the ticket collectors. The unsmiling 
row advanced at a steady pace, each person giving up his 
ticket and hurrying past the gate. Michel felt as though he 
were advancing to his doom, like a bullock in one of the 
Chicago meat-packing yards. 

There was a deadly pause as the man immediately in front 
of him was stopped. 

" Identity card! " snapped one of the plain-clothes men. 

The man fumbled for it, put down his cases and produced 
the card. 

The other file was now halted so that all three Govern- 
ment men, working under German orders, could take a good 
look at the man. 

" That's him all right," they nodded. 

<c Come on you ! " said one of them. " Pick up those bags. 
This way." 

The wretched man was led off in terror, and Michel's 
heart sank into his boots. He moved forward, hoping that 
his affected look of indifference did not belie his real feelings. 

With jelly in his knees, he handed up his ticket and, 
looking straight before him, he covered the long, empty 
space which, thanks to the hold-up, now existed between the 
barrier and the dispersing crowd beyond. 

As he caught up with them on the steps leading down from 
the station and into a vast square, he breathed a deep sigh of 
relief. He caught up with Bernard at the foot of those steps. 



CHAPTER XI 

OPERATION LEONORE 

THE two men waded thoughtfully through the snow and 
made their way towards the cafe where Bernard had claimed 
that they served milk with good coffee. 

They were shown to two vacant chairs at a table where 
three other customers were already seated, and they gave 
the waiter their order. They were out of luck, however, 
for when their pot of coffee arrived it proved to contain the 
usual brown shaving-water. There had been milk the day 
before, said the waiter ; there would probably be milk in an 
hour's time ; but at the moment there was no milk. 

" Never mind/' said Michel, smiling a trifle ironically at 
his friend. 

Bernard remained undaunted and, hinting that he was 
practically the uncrowned King of Lyon, he said : 

cc We'll go along to a friend's house, and there, I promise 
you, we'll unearth a real breakfast." 

They boarded a crowded tram and later got out in a 
square somewhere on the east side of the Rhone. Bernard 
led Michel to a broken-down-looking block of flats in the 
dismal district that surrounded the square. 

Pointing to an entrance, he said : 

" Follow me up to the second floor in ten minutes. 
During that time I shall have been able to check up that 
all is well. Look out for a visiting-card with the name 
Vernet. When you see it, ring twice at that door. If the 
card is not there, waste no time in getting away and, in that 
event, meet me in the Cafe de la Republique at noon 
always supposing that I am in a position to keep that 
appointment." 

Michel hung about the square, thinking that this sort of 
existence had little charm on an empty stomach. 
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It was fifteen degrees below zero, and if he was freezing 
from head to foot lie could well imagine what the poorer 
people were feeling like as they shuffled about in their un- 
suitable clothes and in an under-nourished condition* An 
old woman, shivering in her black shawl, shuffled past him 
in a pair of ridiculously thin shoes. He felt very sorry for 
this poor old soul and all the others, especially the women 
and children, who in every war where a country is occupied 
live in an almost constant state of hunger, doubt, fear, 
separation and bitter tears. " ^v 

Presently it was time for him to climb the gloomy steps 
in search of the promised breakfast. He found the card on 
the door and rang twice. A maid opened the door. Inside 
he found Bernard sitting in the only easy-chair in the tiny, 
modest sitting-room and reading a book of poems, Michel 
sat down on a wooden stool, and then the maid brought in. 
two cups of the usual skunk's juice. Each saucer contained 
one saccharine tablet. Michel looked across at the un- 
crowned King of Lyon in a very significant manner, for , he 
was beyond speech. They swallowed the stuff in silence. 

Bernard then said, " Madame Vernet ought to be back in a 
moment. She'll provide you with food coupons. I've never 
known her to fail." 

" I'm looking forward to that prospect keenly/ 3 replied 
Michel. 

They waited for half an hour or so until her arrival. 
Madame Vernet was a school-mistress who had arranged 
with her faculty that she could rush home every so many 
hours to suckle her baby. She started in on this performance 
forthwith, after fetching a splendid infant from the next 
room. It was quite clear that she spent every penny on this 
baby. She talked freely to her two guests during this feeding 
process, as people get accustomed to do when their daily lot 
is a hard and dangerous one. There was little time for 
privacy in this young woman's life, for her house was a 
centre of Resistance Movements, and people were always 
dropping in to see her husband, who was a Professor at the 
University, among other things* 
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With regard to any spare food coupons, she said she was 
very sorry, but they had just given most of their own rations 
to a man who was crossing the Pyrenees at that very moment 
on his way to join up with de Gaulle. However, she said 
that she would be very pleased if Michel would care to join 
the family at their meals while he was in Lyon. Michel 
expressed his gratitude, adding that he would not be able to 
stay for many moments, as he had several people to see in the 
town. While he was speaking he saw again in the young 
face of his hostess, as he had seen on Raymonde's on the 
platform in Antibes, how character, determination and an 
advanced matureness had stamped themselves indelibly and 
far too early on what must have been quite a pretty face only 
two summers back. When he looked away, he suddenly 
realised he was no longer hungry. 

Just then there was a ring at the doorbell and two or 
three men dropped in and joined the circle. Amongst them 
was a youngish member of a pre-war French Government, 
who, according to Bernard, was also shordy leaving for 
England. They were all introduced to Michel and carried 
on their conversation quite openly. 

As Michel heard them talking he was forcibly struck by one 
thing. It was that each one of them belonged to a different 
political Party and each was gaily talking about the time 
when he would be in office once more, or for the first time. 
Bernard joined in this conversation and did the same thing. 
Michel said nothing, but when he was asked to give the 
British point of view on France's future, he took advantage of 
the opportunity to say what he imagined would be their 
reply, although it was a topic on which he had received no 
briefing, 

" From what I have gathered, gentlemen/' he began, 
almost apologetically, realising he must now launch a some- 
what icy shower upon this animated group and wondering 
how to soften down its impact, " the British Government is so 
hard pressed over the present colossal problem of pushing the 
Germans out of all the countries tBey have occupied that they 
have no time to consider even their own future. No doubt, 
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when the war is won the old party strife will blaze up anew, 
but in the meantime it seems a fairly good idea to postpone 
such thoughts until the future becomes a reality." 

After his remarks, it took some time for these ardent and 
most capable talkers to get into their stride again. 

Having shot his bolt, he gave the excuse that he had several 
calls to make, and bowed himself out. 

Michel now caught a tram that would take him back to the 
square in front of the station. He had plenty with which 
to occupy his mind. He thought of Bernard, Madame 
Vernet and all the others. To his delight, Madame Vernet 
had broken the somewhat icy silence after his remarks had 
temporarily stemmed the political flood of wishful thinking, 
by saying that she agreed with him. He knew from a fair 
amount of experience that she had not done that in order to 
smooth over the troubled waters. French conversation 
thrives on troubled waters. Michel was long past the stage 
of being amazed at these head-down and voice-up contests 
in which three or four people all talked at once and some- 
how managed to hear what each was saying. All these dis- 
cussions followed the same pattern. Just as a flight of noisy 
sparrows swiftly turn, now right, now left, so, in conversation, 
when a point was made and tacitly accepted, the flow of talk 
sped on from there. How well he remembered his first vain 
attempts merely to float in these whirlpools and how, through 
having to search for an expression, he had been left to drown 
in a roaring torrent of words. No wonder, he reflected, the 
only British people who could really claim to understand and 
like the French not to say be understood and accepted by 
them were those who, having mastered the language, were 
prepared to launch themselves upon these seething waters 
and navigate according to Gallic rules. 

The tram was now turning into the square, and he jumped 
off as it slowed down. 

Walking east, he made for the Rue de la Charite, which 
he knew to be the next turning to the left. According to 
Captain de G's information, the Hotel de France was 
situated about a hundred yards down this street. 
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He found it immediately, and saw that it was a small, 
unpretentious place outside which hung a modest sign. 

He took a room, filled up the registration form and went 
upstairs. It was an identical room to the one he had 
occupied in Antibes. There was no hot water, no heating 
and no pillow. The bolster, over which the lower sheet had 
been passed, took the place of the pillow. 

Having emptied his bag of its contents and placed his 
toilet articles on the washhand-stand, not forgetting to hide 
his soap, Michel was now ready to track down Germaine. 

Not knowing the tram routes, he walked down the Rue de 
la Gharite into the Place Bellecour and straight on to the 
Place de la Republique, all of which were located in the 
narrow central strip of Lyon banked by the Sadne on one 
side and the Rhone on the other. 

Here he turned right, passing the Carlton Hotel, which he 
knew to be Gestapo Headquarters. A handful of Vichy 
police were guarding the entrance. 

A hundred yards farther along he turned left and entered 
the lobby of the Grand Nouvel Hotel. He walked straight 
up to the desk and asked the reception clerk if Mademoiselle 
Le Contre was in. The clerk ran his eye along the pigeon 
holes and, seeing her key still on its ring, he said : 

" Mademoiselle is not in, Monsieur. She is usually out all 
day, and returns at about six o'clock in the evening/ 3 

" Thank you," said Michel. " 1*11 call again this evening." 

This was a slight setback for Michel, for it meant no lunch 
for him that day. He had no food tickets, and could there- 
fore not order a meal in a restaurant* Then it occurred to 
him to try the Cafe de la Republique, on the off-chance that 
Bernard might not be lunching at the Vernet's. 

First of all he made for the bar of the Grand Nouvel Hotel 
so as to acquaint himself with the geography of the place for 
future reference. Here he ordered a drink and spent half an 
hour reading the paper. Then he got up and left. 

A watery sun was peeping through the winter sky as he 
emerged into the street. He took a turning to the right and 
then to the left and followed the Rhone along the gttai. 
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Pity there was so much wet snow on the ground, he thought. 
A walk would have solved the question of how to fill in the 
rest of the morning. He did not want to return to his 
desolate and icy hotel room. It was too cold to tramp round 
a museum or look at an art gallery ; besides, you had to be 
in the mood for that sort of thing. 

There was nothing for it ; he must just make the best of it 
and drag his damp feet from one cafe to another until he 
could reasonably be seen inside Bernard's suggested 
rendezvous. 

Having read every morning newspaper in the country, he 
finally made his way to the Cafe de la Republique and hoped 
that Bernard would show up. 

Walking through to the far end of the room he sat down 
at a table facing the door and ordered his fifth aperitif. 
He left the drink on the table for a good quarter of an hour 
before sipping it slowly and distastefully. 

It was half-past twelve. He would give Bernard another 
twenty minutes; not that he could wait no longer, but 
simply because most of the tables between him and the door 
were occupied by people having lunch, and he could not 
bear to watch them for more than that length of time. 

He began to think that his pride in refraining from asking 
Bernard to lend him some food-tickets, when they were on 
the train, was a little stupid. He had hoped to contact 
Germaine quickly, and then the question would not have 
arisen. Also, Germaine was attached to the British circuit, 
and Bernard had nothing to do with it. He knew that every- 
one was short of food-tickets, particularly people like 
Bernard, who were always providing for others. 

At ten minutes to one there was still no sign of his friend, so 
Michel got up and left the cafe. He took a tram back to the 
station and walked to the hotel. 

Setting his alarm clock for 5.30, he lay down and, feeling 
confident that he would .see Germaine that evening, he 
managed to get some sleep. 

When his alarm woke him he felt much refreshed, although 
it was cold and dark in the room. He switched on the light. 
H 
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Then, dipping his face-cloth into the icy water that came 
from the only tap, he dabbed his eyes and squeezed the 
cloth on to the back of his neck. 

In five minutes he was outside the hotel, making his way 
to the tram stop by the station. When the same number 3 
tram that had brought him back previously appeared, he 
hopped on to it. Five minutes later he had left it in the 
Place de la Republique, and presently found himself outside 
the Grand Nouvel Hotel. Six o'clock was striking as he 
entered the hall. He went through the same process as he 
had in the morning, only to learn from another receptionist 
that Mademoiselle Le Centre was not yet back, although she 
generally returned at about this hour. Michel thanked him, 
and said that he would go into the bar for a while before 
enquiring again. 

He had one or two glasses of what they had got in this bar, 
and also killed time by reading the paper. Every half-hour 
or so he went out to see if Germaine had arrived, but without 
success. 

All he knew about Brigitte Le Contre was that she was a 
tall American girl of about thirty-three, whose occupation 
was that of a newspaper correspondent. At the War Office 
they did not seem to know whether she was a blonde or a 
brunette. However, they did know that she had one brass 
foot owing to some hunting accident, but this fact was said to 
be well concealed and to handicap her walking so little that 
her mfirmity was neither a hindrance to herself nor a help to 
anyone trying to find her, unless that person went to the 
lengths of stamping on the feet of every girl in town who 
seemed to be around thirty-three years of age. 

By the time he had spent about two hours in the bar, 
Michel was prepared to stamp on anybody's feet, for he 
was a very hungry man. He was also beginning to get really 
worried. There was still just time to try Bernard's place, 
but if he did, he might miss Germaine. If he left a note 
asking her to come over to the Cafe de la Republique she 
might very properly not wish to be known by Bernard and 
reprove him for lack of security. In the end he wrote her a 
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note, giving the hotel address and telephone number, ex- 
plaining that he had to see her urgently. Having deposited 
this with the reception clerk he returned to his hotel. 

By the time he had reached his room at the hotel he was 
ravenous, and began to work out how long he could last on 
the monotonous national diet of acorn juice and sleep as 
alternatives for food. As he was lying on his bed considering 
all this, he was suddenly called to the telephone. To his 
great relief he found himself talking to Mademoiselle Le 
Contre. It was a simple matter for Michel to express his 
pleasure at hearing this young lady's voice, especially when 
on hearing he had news of her sister Suzanne, she asked him 
if he would care to join her for supper. There could be no 
doubt he was speaking to the right person, because the accent 
that came to him over the wires had little to do with the 
French Republic. 

He was soon back in the Nouvel Hotel lobby, shaking 
hands with Germaine. She did not waste any time before 
hustling him through the snow to a little restaurant con- 
ducted by a Greek. This man welcomed Gerlnaine like a 
loving daughter, so Michel presumed everything would be all 
right, even if it was after nine o'clock. 

" Germaine/ 3 said Michel as they sat down in the warm 
restaurant, " I'll make no bones about it. I'm simply 
delighted to see you. I've had nothing to eat for twenty-six 
hours. My inside contains about seven pints of Grenache 
whatever that may be. I hope the patron has enough food 
for a herd of elephants, because I shall need it. If you can 
produce the food-tickets, I shall be pleased to pay for any- 
thing he can provide." 

" You can have as much as you want, so don't worry. As 
for the food-tickets, we have a friend who works in the 
Food Office and brings out just as many as we require. 
But how is it that you haven't brought out your own? " 

" Well, you see, I'm the first person to have come over this 
year, and as the colour changes every year, they're waiting 
for me to bring back this year's samples to copy." 

" You poor devil ! How have you managed so fax? " 
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ce I haven't been here many days," replied MicheL 

The proprietor came up to their table and handed them 
two giant menus. Seeing at a glance that everything was 
available that one could possibly dream of, Michel had 
the courtesy to ask Germaine to order what she liked, first 
suggesting they start with a dozen oysters each. They then 
chose various other dishes, and when the proprietor had 
written it all down and disappeared into the kitchen, 
Michel said : 

" I thought there was no food in this country." 

" Lyon is better provided than most places," said Ger- 
maine; " but you can't eat like this anywhere. This is a 
black-market restaurant." 

" Isn't he taking rather a risk? " asked MicheL 

" No. He bribes the right people." 

cc Does he expect food- tickets ? " 

" Only if you happen to have any." 

" Gould anybody drop in here? " inquired Michel. 

" Yes. But he wouldn't get much of a meal unless he had 
been introduced by a well-known customer first." 

" What would happen if he pointed out that other people 
were getting the dishes he was refused? " 

" People over here just don't do that sort of thing. They 
know the form." 

" Sorry to ask so many questions, Germaine, but I too want 
to know the form," said MicheL 

" Fire away," said Germaine. " The night is still young. 
But remember, although you may have three quarts of 
Grenache inside you, I haven't had a drink all day." 

" I'm most dreadfully sorry," said MicheL " What shall I 
get you? " 

"A gin and Italian, please," replied Germaine archly, 
waiting to see the effect of this seemingly impossible fantasy. 

" Do you really mean to say you can get that, too ? " gasped 
MicheL 

" You can get anything here ; even English cigarettes." 

" Garfon" said Michel, " Deux Cinzanos gin. 9 ' 

" Germaine," said Michel, turning to the girl again, " I 
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won't bother you with anything more after this, but while 
we've got time, would you explain how the food-tickets 
work?" 

" But of course/ 5 said Germaine, pulling her food-card out 
of her bag and placing it on the soft leather seat between 
them. " If you take a look at that under the table, nobody'll 
notice that you're a learner. 3 ' 

" Right/' said Michel, " I've got it open at the first page. 
It says ' Matures grasses '." 

" Those are the fats. They're divided up into 20-gram 
tickets. You give one of those at lunch or dinner. It goes 
towards the cooking fat in which the food was prepared. If 
there's macaroni on the fixed menu, they require an 
additional ticket for that dish. Now turn over.'' 

" Here it says bread/' read out Michel. 

" These coupons are divided up into 25-gram tickets. 
Each slice of bread in restaurants is cut to that weight. 
You can have as much as you like, so long as there are 
tickets in the book. It's worked out on a basis of 375 grams 
per day." 

" I see/* said Michel, turning over to the next page. 
" This says e Fromage '." 

" Well, that's easy enough. The tickets are for twenty 
grams. If there's cheese on the menu, they give you a tiny 
slice weighing that amount, and you have to give up one 
ticket. Now the one over on the last page is for meat, and 
they're in go-gram divisions about the weight of a fair slice 
of meat. When you're in a restaurant, never hand over your 
book, but tear out the tickets according to the meal." 

" I've got it," said Michel, handing back the food-card. 

Germaine tore out a few tickets from each section and 
passed them to Michel. " You'd better have these to tide 
you over until Charles provides you with your own card/' she 
said. 

When their drinks had been set out on the table, Germaine 
turned to Michel and said : 

" News of your arrival reached Charles by courier last 
week, so he told me to expect you. I'll fix up a meeting 
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between you and him tomorrow. By the way/* she con- 
tinued, leaning closer to Michel, " I'm not an inquisitive 
person 3 but it's my turn to ask questions now. Your French 
is so perfect that I take it you are French." 

" It doesn't really matter what I am/' replied Michel, 
inwardly delighted at the compliment. " All you need 
know, in case we're ever grabbed together, or if you're ever 
asked to explain your association with me, is that my name 
is Pierre Chauvet, that I was a French Liaison Officer with 
the 5Oth Division who escaped capture at St. Valery and 
made his way to Corsica. I don't have to bother you with 
the address of the friends with whom I've been staying ever 
since. That's my headache, and it's not a particularly bad 
one either, for the War Office went to the trouble of com- 
municating somehow with a friend of mine over there who is 
prepared to back the story if enquiries should ever reach that 
point. As far as you're concerned, I've only just come over 
via Marseille and, because I was running short of money I'm 
approaching you who are a newspaper reporter with a 
view to cadging a little free-lance work." 

"Well, that's one of the best cover stories I ever heard," 
said Germaine. <c Short, sweet and to the point. As far as I 
can see, it also holds water in every respect. They must 
have got somebody with a real brain back home." 

" You know how it is/' said Michel; cc they simply love 
playing these games in England." 

" Michel/' interrupted Germaine urgently, " we never 
name that place when we wish to speak of it. Instead we say 
* chez nous 9 at home. The other word is apt to attract 
attention." 

" Sony, I'll remember that in future," said Michel, 
lowering his already quiet voice by another tone. 

They had a splendid meal, and left the restaurant towards 
1 1.30. Afterwards Germaine showed Michel the cafe where 
he was to contact Charles at eleven o'clock on the following 
day. Then Michel accompanied her to the street that led to 
her hotel and walked back to his own, as the trains had 
stopped running. 
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He slept soundly, and rose late the next day. He ordered 
the petit dejeuner complet for the first time, having got some 
bread coupons at last. 

He then went to the cafe on foot so as to study the names 
of the streets and see what they had in the shop windows. 
Although he had often previously passed through Lyon by 
car on his way to and from the south coast, he could hardly 
say that he knew the town. Nor had it ever "been his idea of 
a place in which to linger. There were still a few cars about, 
but in the main the taxis consisted, as elsewhere, of tandem 
bicycles drawing single- or double-seater wheel chairs in 
which the passengers looked like overgrown babies. 

Having reached the cafe, he sat down at a table at the far 
end and ordered a cup of hot synthetic meat bouillon. He 
had several of these to keep out the cold. He read the paper, 
but it was so full of poppycock about the New Order ' that 
he soon gave that up. He wondered what the half-starved 
French people thought of all this propaganda piffle, as they 
saw one large train-load after another taking away the rich 
fruits of their soil and vineyards to the Fatherland. It was 
not surprising that at home they concentrated so much on 
instruction in railway sabotage. He thought what a great 
day it would be when in due course the French had learned 
these tricks from them and, when they could get their hands 
on to some of the precious plastic explosive, they would at 
last succeed in preventing many a train-load from reaching 
the instigators of the * New Order *, or rather the gangsters of 
the biggest pillage racket ever seen in the history of the 
world. 

Presently he saw Germaine enter the cafe. She came 
straight up to his table, and they shook hands like old friends. 
Michel ordered her a cup of bouillon, and within five minutes 
Charles joined them. He was a tall, slim and quietly dressed 
young man. Michel had heard good accounts of him from 
London. He lived on the outskirts of Lyon in a modest 
house, and carried on his activities without attracting any 
attention. 

Charles seemed very pleased at meeting Michel, so the 
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latter presumed that he, too, must be running a little short 
of cash. In any event, Michel was the first man he had 
seen from the old country since his arrival, six months 
before. 

Soon after introducing them, Germaine found some tactful 
excuse for leaving. 

Charles and Michel discussed everything concerning his 
district : the fields at his disposal for parachute and aircraft 
landing, his connections with the railwaymen, bargees, 
police, magistrates and so forth in fact any and all persons 
and departments that were of help to their work. There was 
nobody in this part of the cafe, and they merely changed the 
subject when the waiter came to refill their cups. 

Charles confirmed what Germaine had already told him 
about their friend in the Food Office, and he promised 
Michel an authentic food-card, stamped and signed and 
bearing his false name. 

The two agents lunched together and then took a tram out 
to Charles' house. Here Michel again disrobed to produce 
some money. Charles* organisation was not quite so large 
as Louis', or perhaps it would be better to say that it was 
more modestly run and included many older men with 
established positions, whereas most of Louis' cells consisted 
of the younger element who required a salary to keep going, 
as they were of no fixed abode and had to travel anywhere. 
Charles only required 200,000 francs, so Michel gave him 
fifty per cent more from the treasury-belt that never left his 
waist and which had helped him considerably in withstanding 
the bitter cold. 

Michel then passed on to his own requirements. 

" They told me at home that I could count on you for a 
sample of every type of ration-card issued in France, as well 
as the personal one you've promised me/' 

" Yes/' said Charles, adding, " I'm delighted to see that 
my rt ports are getting through all right. When I heard 
from Germaine that you had arrived I made arrangements 
for the ration books to be ready by tomorrow at lunch-time. 
You will also have a 1942 tobacco and textile card." 
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" Excellent/ 3 said Michel " Now the second Important 
point the Section mentioned was that they want you to study 
the countryside just north of Lyon and close to the banks of 
the two rivers where the ground seems made for aircraft 
landing-strips. The rivers would be a great help to the 
pilots as a guide to find the fields by moonlight." 

" How many do they want? " asked Charles. 

" Haifa dozen or so/' said Michel. 

cc What sort of size?" 

" For bombers they should be at least 1,600 yards long by 
about 800 wide. There are some other essential details to 
remember as well. The fields have got to have a good, hard 
surface, and they should be as flat as possible. The R.A.F. 
aren't terribly fussy about the unevenness, but they do insist 
that there should be absolutely no sort of a ditch anywhere in 
the field, and neither telegraph posts nor trees at either end 
of the runway. They don't mind water at either or both 
ends because that doesn't in any way reduce the actual 1,600 
yards of runway. For Lysanders only 800 yards by 400 is 
necessary. These, of course, should be easier to find. 
According to the maps, this district is simply swarming with 
fiat meadows, but, then, maps don't exactly show irrigation 
ditches and so forth." 

" As a matter of fact," put in Charles, cc in this case the 
maps are right. I've been along part of the Saone in a 
barge with some pals of mine, and now, I come to think of 
it, many of the fields I saw were so large that you could 
hardly see where they ended." 

" Well done," said Michel; " that's the sort of thing that 
will suit the R.A.F. literally down to the ground. You might 
have a look at them from the land side and see if there are 
any country lanes leading up to them. Transport will have 
to come up to within reasonable distance to take people to the 
field and fetch passengers and material back to safe houses." 

" Who's going to handle these operations? v asked Charles. 

" You are, chum," said Michel. 

"Suits me. But how's it done? They must want a 
flare-path, or something, don't they? " 
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" Exactly. We're just coming to that. Have you got a 
pencil and a bit of paper? " 

" Yes, here you are/' said Charles, opening a drawer and 
pulling out these articles. 

With a few deft strokes Michel drew a plan of the flare- 
path and then began to explain : 

" The rectangle AGI is your flare-path, and the nine 
dots indicate the places where nine men have to be posted 
with bicycle lamps. From A to G they're spaced out at 
intervals of 150 yards; but from G to H and H to I the 
distances are only 50 yards each. You have to place this 
lot in such a way that when the pilot sees the letter L with 
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the base line inverted he will know that the wind is blowing 
from G to A. He will then know he is safe to put his wheels 
down at A and run into wind up to G. When he gets there, 
he'll turn round H and come back to A, like this," and 
Michel drew it for Charles on the plan. 

" He'll then turn again, and only stop at lamp A when he is 
facing into wind for the take-off." 

" I begin to see why he needs all that space," said Charles. 
" He needs it at one end to come in and at the other to get off 
the ground." 

" You've got it," said Michel. " Now as to the signals : 
When you've sent in the position of your fields by code the 
chosen ground will be agreed by the R.A.F. after they've 
taken aerial photographs of it. Then London will tell you 
what B.B.C. message they'll send out at 7.30 to show that the 
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plane's coming on the night of the message. They'll also 
give you the letter to be flashed up in morse to the pilot by 
you, who are running this operation from lamp A. The 
pilot will flash back another letter of which you will have 
been informed. When you recognise the pilot's letter, you 
shine your torch along the flare-path so that your team see it. 
They must then light their torches, shine them at you to 
show that they've cottoned on and then shine them upwards 
at the aircraft, following it wherever it twists on its way down 
to the ground. When it passes you on the ground, keep 
following it with your torch and get the others to do the 
same while it is turning round in the field. Only when it 
stops beside you can you afford to put out your light and 
approach the plane. However, the others must keep on 
shining their torches until the machine has passed them on 
its take-off run past lamp G. 53 

" That's all straightforward, but it's surely going to be a 
little slow arranging this sort of thing by courier through 
Switzerland. My chaps always risk being caught on the 
frontier." 

" You find the fields first and by the early spring you'll 
have your own private radio operator, 3 J said Michel 

" Three rousing cheers ! " exclaimed Charles. "Without a 
radio one feels absolutely hamstrung ; it makes our parachute 
operations very complicated, and doesn't help our relations 
with the local patriots who wonder what we're playing at." 

" That's the worst of being a pioneer," said Michel. 
" But you'll have the satisfaction of seeing things change." 

In the later afternoon, Charles' Number Two returned to 
the house from his banking job at the Credit Lyonnais. 
George * was a Frenchman whose work at the Bank was an 
ideal cover for his underground activities. 

Michel had seen a photograph of a young man of about 
twenty-five in the room where he had undressed to get at his 
money-belt, and Charles had told him about his friend and 
warndS Michel of the change that had come over him after 
spending eighteen months in a German prisoner-of-war camp 
* Lt. Marcd Fox. 
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from which he had just escaped. It was a sensible warning, for 
Michel would never have connected the pale person with the 
watery eyes with the handsome youth he had seen in the 
photograph. 

" I was captured in 1940 with about two million other 
Frenchmen," explained George. " The camps were flooded 
with prisoners far beyond the Germans' most optimistic 
hopes, or capacity to deal with. Consequently the rations 
were a little on the thin side. But I shall soon pick up/' 
added this optimist. 

The three of them then went off to dine in the back room 
of a black-market restaurant known to the Lyon pair. They 
were joined by Germaine, who was accompanied by 
Laurent. He was on his way back to Cannes from Chateau- 
roux, and had stopped at Lyon to see her. Hearing of 
Michel's presence in the town, he elected to stay the night in 
order to meet him. 

The room was fairly small, and Charles had previously sent 
George to arrange with the proprietor one of the best 
lieutenants he had in the district that they were not to be 
disturbed. 

Laurent and Charles were the first two British officers to 
have been landed in the Unoccupied Zone since the war had 
begun. The majority of the early members of the French 
Section had been planted in the Occupied Zone. 

The spirit and outlook of the inhabitants of the two zones 
were as different as chalk from cheese. When the rapid 
advance of the German army had pushed as far as the gates 
of Paris in June 1940, and the news of the rout of the Allied 
troops was blared over the radio, at half-hour intervals, 
something very close to panic had seized the country, 
causing entire townships to flee south. The sight of these 
refugees converging on Paris incited many Parisians to join 
the flow. All roads south were choked with cars, lorries, 
carts, bicycles and human beings, thus making it impossible 
for reserve troops to pass against the stream on their Way to 
the front. 

The hardships suffered by these refugees were almost 
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indescribable. Crawling forwards, sometimes only fifteen 
miles a day, they were machine-gunned from the air ; their 
cars ran out of petrol and had to be abandoned ; there 
was no help for the sick and the old, no comfort for the 
dying; there was no milk for the babies and little food to 
be found for the tens of thousands who, day after day, settled 
like locusts around the already denuded farmsteads for each 
day brought its fresh thousands. 

Those who had been through these experiences were not 
likely to forget them quickly, nor were they material from 
which one could hope to recruit fresh members for the 
Resistance. Also they spread their story in the houses whose 
owners had been good enough to take them in. As a 
consequence, the entire zone was in the grips of a state of 
depression. 

On the other hand 3 those who had decided to remain in 
their homes and face the occupation were of different stuff. 
Their national pride and age-old hatred of the enemy made 
them lend a sympathetic ear to proposals of sabotage and 
resistance that came to them from the French and British 
pioneers, all highly trained and fresh from England. Many 
a patriot in this zone would have been delighted to meet one 
of these experts, but not knowing how to find one, they set 
out on their own to pour stolen sugar into the Germans' 
petrol tanks, sand into the machinery that was helping the 
German war effort and placing stones between the points of 
the railway lines to stop their goods from reaching Germany. 
Here, in fact, the agent could pick and choose his men, 
whereas down south he was lucky when he found someone at 
all. 

These, then, were the two sets of altogether different 
conditions in which the agents found themselves in the early 
days after the fall of France. 

Little by little, with the passage of time, things improved. 
Thanks to the example of General de Gaulle, who had left 
France in order to set up his Headquarters and rallying-point 
for all Free Frenchmen in London; thanks to the continuous 
pro-Allied propaganda sent out daily in French by the 
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B.B.C., and thanks to the individual efforts of all the solitary 
men and women who were fighting and spreading the gospel 
of resistance, the spirit of gloom was eventually dispelled. It 
gave way first to doubt, then hope, then certainty of final 
victory. It was their aim in London that, once having 
turned the scales in their favour, they could count on the 
active support of these people, large sections of whom they 
would have trained, armed and supported in other ways. 
By means of the radio and their agents on the spot, they 
would indicate the precise moment for this concerted rising. 

It was an odd state of affairs that Michel should be sitting 
at the same table with these pioneers. This getting together 
was one of the things that London had always warned him 
against most strongly. It had been pointed out to him that 
in the event of any one of such a gathering being captured he 
might, in a moment of weakness under torture, admit that 
he had met and known the others. Once this admission 
had been extracted, it would only be a matter of time until 
their entire conversation was divulged as well as the date and 
place of their meeting. With the subsequent arrest of the 
restaurant proprietor, who would be suspect, another piece of 
the jigsaw puzzle would fall into place to help the Gestapo 
catch each one of them in turn. That, of course, was 
painting the picture in its blackest form. At best, the 
captured man would refuse to talk, but he would not have 
had to suffer torture if they had not met. The ideal way of 
operating was to accept a solitary life, to meet only when 
absolutely necessary and to know as little as possible about 
everyone else. 

But the temptation for the others to meet Michel was very 
great. For six months or so they had been working hard at 
their lonely tasks, and here was someone straight from home. 
He brought them news of fresh activity, increased supplies. 
He was of a gay disposition, and he would know all about life 
in London and how they were taking the bombing. He 
would know how the war was going and all Winston's latest 
quips. He would recharge their dynamos, which were not 
deflated, but rather stale. 
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Michel could sense all this. Though he was a stickler for 
form and capable of hardening his heart against those whom 
he suspected of swinging the lead, he knew he would be a 
pompous ass to throw ice into the warm atmosphere which 
his friends created. These people were doing a dangerous 
job. Their smiling, inconspicuous faces were like his face. 
A trace of weariness behind the smiles was the mark of those 
who had known fear and faced reality, whilst knowing that 
there was more to come. Michel felt a bond between him- 
self and his companions, so he let go the brakes and joined 
in with their mood. 

He learnt that Charles and Laurent had passed out first 
and second in the training schools. To Michel this meant 
something, having himself passed out in the first three. 

Michel and his companions were all lieutenants, and their 
pay was that of an unmarried major, so it could hardly be 
said that they had undertaken this kind of work for its 
colossal financial reward. They were individualists, and 
each, in his own way, was doing the best he could. 

Their relief at knowing that they were among friends and 
that no one else was within earshot enabled each one of the 
party to speak freely. Michel was as delighted as they, and 
the talk flowed from one subject to the next without a 
gap. 

With the exception of Germaine, anyone looking at or 
listening to this party would have taken them for four 
young Frenchmen entertaining a neutral. There was 
nothing odd about that, for in the Unoccupied Zone neutrals 
were free to go wherever they wished. It was a good thing, 
nevertheless, that nobody was listening, for their conversation 
contained much dynamite. 

At eleven o'clock the party broke up so that Michel, 
Laurent and Germaine could catch the last tram back to the 
centre of the town. Charles paid the bill, and they all 
stepped out of the warm back room into the freezing night. 
The snow still lay thick on the ground, and Michel, in his 
mackintosh, swore inwardly that if ever he returned to 
France at this time of year he would dress himself up for the 
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North Pole. After all, he thought, you can always take 
things off. 

Charles fixed a lunch appointment with him for the 
following day and said that by that time he would have all 
the ration-cards with him. 

The last tram clanked its melancholy way through the 
deserted streets. Its windows were covered in hoar frost, 
but the rich flowered designs that stood out in relief upon 
them left no artistic impression on the two men and the girl. 
Their icy beauty was merely a reminder to each one of them 
that the party was over, that they were back on parade, 
returning to cold, impersonal hotel rooms, and that for 
another long spell they must watch their step and guard their 
speech, their thoughts and even their dreams. 

Michel slept late into the morning. Rising at eleven, 
he found that the only working tap in the basin had frozen. 
On inquiring, he discovered that there was no water in the 
hotel whatsoever. He dressed and made his way to the 
nearest barber's shop. As he sat down in a vacant chair it 
suddenly struck him that he had forgotten the French idio- 
matic equivalent of " shave, please ". With this mind alert 
he looked at the barber's reflection in the mirror as he tucked 
the large soiled apron round his neck. The hairdresser 
caught his eye in the mirror and said : 

** C*est pour la barbe. Monsieur ? " 

" S'il wus plaity" assented Michel, gratefully. 

He was shaved in cold water. He then had a haircut. 
As he had had no breakfast, he was in no mood for talking. 
After paying the barber, he went to a nearby cafe and 
ordered 3 large coffee and produced two bread-tickets from 
the coupons Germaine had given him for two slices of bread. 
As he dipped the dry brown bread, made with a percentage 
of bran, into the unappetising brew, he thought again what a 
sorry state France was now in. He imagined what it must 
be Hke for French mothers to send their children off to 
school through the snow with only this mixture inside them. 

Leaving the cafe, he walked moodily through the town, 
picking his way carefully in the snow, for he only had his 
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one pair of shoes. Above Lyon hung a solid grey mantle 
that threatened the wretched citizens with their next 
avalanche of snow. 

He found Charles sitting at a small table in a good and dis- 
creet restaurant where they were due to lunch. Michel sat 
down beside him. After greeting each other and agreeing that 
the weather was not fit to be discussed, Charles picked up 
the menu, glanced at it, then, leaning forward as though 
suggesting a variety of dishes, he said : 

" If you were to take that folded newspaper on the table 
into the toilet just behind you, you'd find it contained the 
answer to all your dreams." 

" How thoughtful of you ! " said Michel, putting his hand 
on the paper and getting up. " Whatever you choose will 
suit me/ 3 

Locking himself into the toilet, he opened the newspaper. 
Inside were three ration books, one for an adult, one for a 
heavy worker, and on the cover of the third was the name 
Pierre Chauvet, on the next line appeared an authentic 
address in Lyon and in the bottom right-hand corner was an 
official stamp and the signature of the Mayor. Inside his 
ration book he found the textile card and tobacco card that 
Charles had also promised him. He slipped these into his 
wallet and put the other two into his empty left-hand breast 
pocket. Then, taking out a pencil, he wrote down on a piece 
of paper the name and address of someone in Leatherhead. 
Below the address he wrote in capital letters the words 
" LEONORE NOW FLOURISHING." Putting this note inside the 
newspaper, he folded it twice and returned to his table. 

Charles had ordered, and they had an excellent meal 
together, sharing a bottle of Cotes du Rhone burgundy. It 
made all the difference when you knew the ropes, and this 
was obviously the case with Charles. He was a man of the 
world. He had good manners and a quiet and commanding 
way with him. 

During their conversation Michel thanked him for pro- 
ducing the ration books so quickly and asked him to get 
Germaine to send the telegram which he would find inside 
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the same newspaper. Charles said he would see to it that 
afternoon before exploring the countryside on his bicycle with 
George, who had the afternoon off from the bank. 

They parted after lunch. Michel, who had nothing to do, 
went to a cinema and saw an old favourite of his, cc Garnet de 
Bal ". 

Afterwards he went to a small cafe for a drink. He then 
dined alone in a modest way and read the paper. He gave 
the correct coupons out of his own ration book as thougR he 
had done it a thousand times. He was delighted to see 
that no one, not even the waiter, looked at him as though 
he were anything other than another Frenchman. He was 
beginning to feel his feet. He ordered an Armagnac, and as 
he warmed the glass between his hands he thought of his 
parents and of his brothers. Maybe, he thought to himself, 
they're doing the same thing for it was his birthday. 



CHAPTER XII 

OPERATION MARIUS 

THE Lyon-Marseille morning express was gathering speed. 
From his second-class corner seat that George had reserved 
for him, Michel surveyed the wintry scene. The train was 
passing through the manufacturing district in the south of 
Lyon, and above the vast silk-warehouses, factories and 
petrol refineries hung the same foreboding curtain of clouds 
as on the previous day. The snow lay thick on the ground, 
but even this white carpet was unable to reflect much light 
into the compartment. There was no heating, every seat 
was occupied and the corridor packed with humanity. The 
atmosphere was charged with chilly gloom and suspicion. 
Nobody talked. The few faces that were visible behind their 
protective newspapers were grimly set, as though to face an 
unpleasant ordeal. From what he had read of the German- 
controlled Press, Michel imagined that there could be little 
-escape or distraction for a good Frenchman in the papers. 
Every article was biased and written with a Nazi L^eger 
pointed at the author's head. % w 

He supposed that owing to the presence of the millions of 
surplus people who had fled to the Unoccupied Zone, and 
to the almost total absence of cars and buses on the roads, 
the trains would always be overcrowded. In a way this 
would be an advantage for people like himself, as there was a 
greater chance of being lost in the crowd. This was about 
the only consoling thought he could muster up in his 
draughty corner, for even when the four hours' journey was 
over the trickiest part of his programme would stiU lie ahead 
of him. Fortunately Germaine who had left in advance 
would be there to introduce him to Olivier. She had struck 
him as a woman who would overcome any obstacle, and if he 
was inclined to shudder at her accent, he thought it was 
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perhaps preferable that it was so obvious, otherwise it might 
have aroused suspicions through a state of near perfection. 

He began to think about Colonel Deprez. All he had to 
work on was the knowledge that he was the manager of a 
large ice factory and also the leader of the local ex-Service 
Men's League* The organisation's main activity was the 
recruiting of men for the French Legion that was being 
trained by order of the Germans to fight with them against 
our Russian Allies on the Eastern Front. And yet, para- 
doxically, Deprez had a soft spot for Britain, which was 
evident from the fact that he had been awarded the D.S.O. 
for services rendered in the 1914-18 war. The prospect of 
interviewing this man with a view to asking for his help in 
the release often imprisoned men even if they were French 
was not exactly inspiring. Michel ran over the men's 
names once more. Then he closed his eyes and slept fitfully. 

At Marseille he found Germaine waiting for him on the 
platform. To avoid the inquisitive reception committee at 
the barrier, she took him into the crowded buffet and out by a 
side door. 

She told him that Marseille was one of the worst towns in 
which to operate. Being a port of considerable consequence, 
with a mixed population of over a million much of it of a 
rather low order it came in for a great deal of attention from 
the Gestapo, who were everywhere in civilian clothes and in 
force at the station barriers. 

" Lucky they haven't discovered the buffet exit yet," said 
Michel as they descended the wide steps that led down to the 
town. 

" Yes, but anyway our papers are in perfect order. They 
might have been a little stuffy about me, although they can't 
do much to neutrals. As for your being with me, we've got 
our answer to that, too." 

They walked past the Hotel Splendide, which Germaine 
pointed out as being the headquarters of the Gestapo, and 
then down to the Canebiere the main street which leads from 
the port right up through the town. Here they turned right, 
and also took the next to the right into the Cours Belsunce. 
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There was no snow in Marseille, but it was bitterly cold 
and the pavements were thronged with people. They 
looked thin and hungry and many of them very poor. 

Michel was struck by the speed and ease with which his 
companion walked. He said to her, " Is it true about your 
foot, Germaine? " 

"Yes/ 5 she replied, 7 smilingly; "it's actually made of 
aluminium, and there's an opening where it fits round the 
heel." 

"Good heavens!" exclaimed Michel. "A walking 
ground-floor letter-box that nobody would ever find. 
Hermes had nothing on you, Germaine." 

" You're right. You'd be surprised at what goes into my 
aluminium puppy." 

She led him into one of the many cafes in the square, past 
the crowded tables in the glass veranda and into the main 
room. She stopped by a corner table and shook hands with 
a young man who was sitting alone. She sat down and 
motioned Michel to follow suit. 

Olivier was a fair-haired youth whose clothes and manner 
were sober. When Michel heard him speak he foundithard to 
realise that theJFrench Section's admirable choice for Marseille 
was actually an Englishman, 

" The town's crowded out," he said to Michel, " but I've 
managed, to fix you up in a tiny room at the hotel where I 
stay. It's quite close by. I think it must have been a box 
room in better days. Its only window opens up on to the 
garbage shoot. If you close the window there's no air, and 
if you open it I'm afraid it's rather like sticking your head into 
a dustbin full of dead chrysanthemums. Anyway, it'll be 
quiet, which is some compensation. You have to look for 
compensations in this sort of life, but so far I haven't found 
many in this town." 

" Never mind," said Michel. " I'd rather sleep with the 
chrysanthemums than spend a night at the Splendide. 
I wonder if you'd mind looking after my case, as I've got to 
see a man this morning. By the way, do you know the Rue 
Montgrand? " 
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" Gross the Canebiere and you'll find it about five streets 
up. If you're free for lunch let's meet in the next cafe up. 
You'll find Germaine or me there." 

" Splendid ! " said Michel. " See you both later." 

Just before 11 a.m. he found the Ice Works. Deprez was 
in, according to the clerk, and would see him in a few 
moments. 

Michel was very glad to have been given a description of 
this man beforehand, for when he came in he knew that it 
could not be anyone else. He told him, without any hum- 
ming or hawing, that he had come from England, where he 
had left Captain de G. a month previously, and that the latter 
had told him that he had been one of his Deprez' Liaison 
Officers in the French Army ; that they had been stationed 
at Rennes and Caen, among other places; that their last 
meal had consisted of bouillabaisse and two bottles of Moselle 
at Basso's restaurant, and that they had discussed ways of 
getting through the Pyrenees. 

Deprez nodded, and expressed his satisfaction on hearing 
that his friend had managed to return safely to England. 
Before saying anything further, he got up and went to the 
door. He opened it as though about to go out, closed it 
again and walked back to his chair, satisfied that nobody 
was listening in the passage. Then, placing both hands on 
the table, he leaned forward, looking Michel straight in the 
eyes. 

" Monsieur," he began, " I am perfectly satisfied with 
your bona fides. What can I do for you? " 

" Mon Colonel" replied Michel, " there are ten men im- 
prisoned at St. Nicolas, and my Chiefs feel that their release 
is of paramount importance. If you were prepared to use 
your influence, they would consider your help in getting 
them out as a war service worthy of high recognition. As 
far as money is concerned, there is practically no limit, and 
if you could agree to handle this delicate matter, I can pro- 
duce the sum required for purposes of bribery in a matter 
of hours." 

His words were followed by a moment of deadly silence. 
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Michel had imagined this situation at least a dozen times 
before. He wondered if Deprez would press a bell and have 
him thrown out, or call the cops, or fly into a tearing rage. 
He felt as though he were sitting with his feet over the hole 
of an aircraft ready for " action stations ". Only in this 
case his eyes were on the telephone, the bell buttons and the 
man opposite. Whatever he chose to do, Michel was quite 
decided to silence the Colonel in one way or another and get 
out of the building as fast as possible. He was pretty sure he 
could vanish in the crowd with a safe lead from any pursuer. 

" What are the names of these men? " came Deprez' voice 
at last. 

The thumping in Michel's ears died down and he ran 
off the names as though calling the roll from a printed sheet. 

Deprez gave no hint of recognising a single name. He 
said, quietly, " I sympathise with their lot and your anxiety 
to get them out, but I cannot afford to associate myself with 
such a deal, as I am far too well known in Marseille, and the 
news would get around at once if I touched it. However, 
there is one man in this group Ritner who used to be a 
junior officer on my staff and 3 unofficially, I will do every- 
thing in my power to save him. In fact, I am obliged to you 
for the information." 

Deprez got up. The interview was obviously at an end. 
But for Ritner it was a complete failure. Due to Captain 
de G.'s close war-time connection with Deprez, Michel shot 
his last bolt. 

" Mon Colonel" he said, " would you do me a personal 
service? " 

" What is it? " asked the other. 

" Would you be prepared, if ever confronted with me, to 
say that you remember having seen me once on a visit to 
5Oth Div. Headquarters? My name is of no importance." 

" Yes. That I am prepared to do." 

They shook hands, and Michel left the office. As he 
weaved his way through the throngs in the Canebiere he ran 
over the conversation, trying to discover where he had failed. 
He had dangled a decoration under Deprez' nose and given 
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him a big peek at the money, but all to no avail. If he had 
not even nibbled at this bait, there was no point in returning 
to offer him a directorship on the Suez Canal Board, or a 
seat in the House of Lords. Michel could not understand it. 
If his integrity was so unassailable, he could not possibly have 
hitched himself to the Petain wagon for the sake of the money 
he was getting for sending the same men who had fought 
against the Germans to fight with them against the Russians. 
It did not seem to make sense. And why was he prepared to 
confirm an important detail in Michel's cover story? 

He found Germaine writing postcards at the cafe table. 

Looking up at him as he sat down opposite her, she said : 

" What's eating you? " 

" Is it as obvious as all that? " asked Michel. 

" You look like a crowd I once saw when they heard they'd 
lost the Ashes." 

" I didn't know you'd ever been to Australia," said Michel. 

" I haven't. But some day I hope to go there and meet 
some real athletes," cracked Germaine. " Why don't you 
tell me what's happened, or is it a State secret? " 

" I suppose they intended it to be in London. Personally, 
I'd hoped to bring it off on my own, too. But since you're on 
the spot, two heads are sure to be better than one." 

" I'm all ears," said Germaine. 

" I was supposed to get a local man to help in springing 
ten men out of prison, but he won't play." 

" Is that all? " 

"Isn't it enough?" 

" Depends." 

"On what?" 

"The size of the bribe." 

" Anything up to a million," quoted Michel. 

"Child's play," mocked Germaine. "What do they 
think we do out here? Consort with princes and high 
society? Why, there isn't one of us who hasn't got at least a 
couple of unscrupulous lawyers up his sleeve who would 
jump at a crooked assignment like that. If these prisoners 
are held in Marseille, Olivier will handle it for you. He's an 
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expert at such transactions, and I'm a little busy on a similar 
proposition in Lyon to take it on just now." 

When Olivier joined them, Michel put the proposition to 
him. He undertook it without hesitation. 

" If only you'd told me about this before, I could have 
spared you this morning's goose-chase/' was his only 
comment. 

Michel knew that London would have preferred this 
question to be settled without Olivier or Germaine knowing 
anything about it, but seeing that it had not worked, he 
had no option unless he merely reported a failure and left 
those men to languish in gaol. 

Having handed this task over to Olivier, Michel and he 
went into the cafe toilet and locked themselves in. When 
they emerged a few minutes later, Olivier was a millionaire. 
Michel arranged that the entire balance of money was for 
him after he had settled the question of the ten men and, 
having done this, his mission was over. 

On a piece of paper he wrote the name and address of 
someone living in Colchester and below it these words: 

" MARIUS FIRST TOOTH ONLY VISIBLE AS YET." He gave this 

to Germaine, and asked her to have it telegraphed when she 
had a moment. He knew that in a very short time, when 
this wire was re-directed to his headquarters, they would 
guess what he meant and then warn Barcelona to expect him. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE ELUSIVE MONSIEUR TOMAS 

THE following day, Olivier's courier brought Michel's 
attache case plus laundry from Antibes. Wrapped up in his 
underwear was a small bottle of Marc. After lunching with 
Olivier^ Germaine and Michel set about the next problem, 
which was " how to get back to England ". 

Michel had been given the name of a man whose brother 
was said to run a small fishing fleet at Port Vendres. This 
old bandit had apparently been an influential smuggler for 
the past twenty-five years, paying his dues to the Gatalonian 
Civil Guards and the French Gendarmes with punctilious 
regularity, and he was therefore considered a good bet. His 
name was Tomas, and he would not look at anyone who did 
not come with a note of introduction from his brother in 
Marseille, who, in his turn, was quite a big pot on the 
water-front. 

In London all they knew about the Marseille brother was 
his description and the cafes he frequented. 

First of all, Michel looked him up on the off-chance in the 
telephone directory, but as there were about three hundred 
Tomases, it was not very helpful. Germaine and he then 
tried the cafes. The first of these proved to be about the 
size of the Albert Hall. Inquiries were set afoot by their 
waiter, who seemed only too glad to do anything he could 
for Germaine, despite the cat-calls from the thirsty customers 
on his beat, but none of the waiters or cashiers could tell 
them when they had last seen a Tomas of about sixty years of 
age who resembled Briand as though he were his twin 
brother. 

Their only hope now lay in the second cafe whose name 
was " Chez Oscar ", and which was to be found somewhere 
on the water-front, east of the old harbour. They walked 
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round the dock and, passing the yacht basin and the Fort St. 
Jean, they came up to a small hotel called the Hotel d' Angle- 
terre, where Captain de G. had stayed while planning his 
crossing of the Pyrenees. 

They entered this hotel, and as Michel had been told that the 
proprietor was very pro-British and a great friend of Captain 
de G's, he was glad to make his acquaintance and book 
a room. He already had his attache case with him, as he was 
quite determined not to spend another night with a scented 
handkerchief over his nose. The proprietor showed them the 
names of de G. and his companion In the hotel register with 
such glee and looks of affection that Michel promptly ordered 
the evening meal for two and asked for the same wines as his 
predecessors and half compatriots had had strangely 
enough, both of them had French fathers and English 
mothers. The proprietor took the order and then directed 
them to Oscar's place. 

This cafe proved to be nothing but a small drinking-cabin 
with a corrugated roof and a tiny veranda from which one 
could see the famous Chateau d'If. Owing to the cold 
weather, there were no chairs and tables outside. 

As they pushed the door open they walked slap into a 
first-class row that was brewing at the only occupied table. 
Their entry had absolutely no effect on the drama except, 
perhaps, to give it greater impetus. 

Germaine and Michel went over and sat at the bar, where 
they were served by a sleepy youth who seemed quite 
oblivious to the racket going on about five yards away. He 
merely continued wiping glasses with his dirty rag after he 
had served them two Armagnacs. They joined the 
audience. 

Presently the barman was joined by a dishevelled-looking 
woman whom Michel took to be the proprietress. Address- 
ing her, he asked if Oscar was around. She said he would 
be in during the evening. He thanked her and said he 
would return after dinner. 

They then dined at the Angleterre, and the proprietor 
joined them over their coffee. On learning that Oscar was 
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only due back that evening, he said he would help them by 
telephoning to make sure he was back and also to tell him 
that they were friends. This was a great help, as people 
were not inclined to remember anyone's address in those days 
even if they knew them, and the presence of someone like 
Germaine, although it lent a guileless aspect to inquiries, 
would probably cut little ice with a man like Oscar, after 
what Michel had seen of his shanty that afternoon. 

When everything had been laid on, they returned to the 
water-front, and this time Oscar's cabin was stiff with people 
and all on their best behaviour. A blanket of tobacco smoke 
hung beneath the low ceiling. Behind the bar was the same 
scullion, wearing the same bored look, they had already seen, 
but his presence was considerably dwarfed by the gorilla at 
his side, who was obviously Oscar. 

The old crow was also hovering around, and when she saw 
them enter she came over and, indicating the huge character 
behind the bar with a greasy thumb, she said, cc That's 
Oscar. He's expecting you." So they eased over to the 
bar, figuring on having a little quiet conversation with this 
thug. 

" The wife tells me you've been looking for me/' he said, 
picking up his glass in a huge hand. " What can I do for 
you? " 

Michel leant forward so as to confine his remarks to Oscar's 
hearing. 

" I'm looking for a friend called Tomas." 

" If he's a friend, how's it you don't know his where- 
abouts ? " asked the giant in a loud voice. 

" It sometimes happens," said Michel, in a still quieter 
voice than usual, trying to pacify the giant. " Let me 
explain. He used to come here regularly with another friend 
of mine called de G. a tall man with a fair moustache 
and together they would split a bottle of white wine." 

" When did this happen ? " enquired the stentorian- 
voiced proprietor. 

" In the spring of last year." 

" Describe Tomas." 
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" Look, Monsieur/' began Michel, " I'm not a police- 
man. This is a straightforward enquiry." 

" As you entered the door with this young person/ 3 said 
Oscar, in a voice reduced to the level of a circular saw biting 
into a brick, " I said to myself 1 if that's a copper I'm 
Joan of Arc " and he thumped his zinc-topped bar with his 
fist so that all the glasses rattled. 

" Tomas," pursued Michel, somewhat relieved, " is a man 
of about sixty, with white hair, a drooping moustache, 
rounded shoulders and no neck." 

Raising his voice to a pitch that brought a hush over the 
entire saloon, Oscar repeated the description for the benefit 
of his customers. 

Michel ordered three nips of Marc to ease the tension and 
pushed one over to Oscar, feeling certain that no man with a 
complexion like his was likely to refuse good liquor. Every- 
body then joined in the game of puzzling as to who and 
where Tomas might be, and much as Michel appreciated the 
courtesy of this gesture, he could not help thinking that 
he might just as well have gone straight to Police Head- 
quarters as have his discreet inquiries turned into a public 
quiz. 

However, no one seemed to think that there was anything 
very unusual in these proceedings, and as the name of Tomas 
rang no bell among the assembly, the hum of general con- 
versation was resumed. 

Oscar himself said that he would give this matter some 
serious consideration during the night and, in the event of his 
striking a clue, he would call round at the hotel at about nine 
on the next morning. 

They had another drink with him and then left. 

Michel saw Germaine on to her tram and made a lunch 
engagement with her for the following day. 

That night, before going to sleep, he tried to figure out why 
his department had put him on to someone who apparently 
did not exist. The name had been typed out for him in 
capital letters, and so as to memorise it easily, he had only to 
think of a " doubting Thomas **. 
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At 8 a.m. he was woken up with the usual ersatz coffee. 
He got up and put his head under the hot tap, which pro- 
duced a mixture of ice and water that very soon jerked him 
back into the freezing world of reality. He swallowed the 
sun-tan mixture and then got rid of the strange taste by 
lighting up the stub of a cigarette that Germaine had neatly 
picked up off the floor of some cafe for him. The cigarette 
situation was so bad in France that stub-snatching had 
become a national pastime. 

Downstairs he found Oscar waiting for him in the empty 
lounge. After the customary greetings the latter said : 

" I discussed this Tomas business with my wife last night, 
and it was she who said that the description you gave me 
could fit only one man, and that man's name is not Tomas, 
but Dumas. We haven't seen him for quite a while, but 
here's his address." 

He handed Michel a slip of paper and gave him directions 
to the street which was in the neighbourhood. 

Michel thanked him very much and put 500 francs into his 
hand. Oscar looked at it and stuffed it back into Michel's 
breast-pocket. 

" JV072, Monsieur" came Oscar's husky voice, cc Monsieur de 
G. was a very fine man. Tell him I was able to be of service 
when you see him again." 

Michel shook him by the hand, feeling somewhat ashamed 
of his mistaken gesture. 

When the other had left, he wasted no time in going 
round to Dumas 5 house. The door was opened by his wife, 
who was very suspicious of him. When he told her that he 
had come to see her husband with news of an old friend, she 
thawed a little and took him into his study. 

Michel found Dumas rather deaf, so their conversation 
must have been audible all over the house. However, he 
proved to be an agreeable old tough, and most willing to be 
of service once he had heard that Michel was a friend of his 
old drinking crony. 

" Unfortunately/' said the old man, " I am unable to give 
you an introduction to my brother in Port Vendres, as his 
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activities have landed him in a large penitentiary. You see, 
the traffic in individuals who were willing to pay a high price 
to put the Spanish frontier between themselves and the New 
Order was so brisk that, in the end, my brother was unable 
to cope with it. Rival companies of no standing at all 
then sprang up and spoiled the show. The gendarmes did 
their best to look the other way, but as the countless boats 
kept leaving in the dead of night, crowded to capacity, and 
invariably jettisoned their human cargo somewhere in order 
to leave a little space for the fish, the Customs men had to 
do something about it, or they would have lost their jobs. 
The consequences of these somewhat irregular practices were 
that my brother lost his fishing fleet, and is now sitting 
behind the bars, hoping that the many customers he shipped 
round the frontier are doing something about winning the 
war so that, in the not too distant future, he will be in a 
position to spend* their fare money in more pleasant sur- 
roundings." 

ce I'm very sorry to hear this bad news/ 3 said Michel. 

" Oh, it was to be expected," said the old man. " No 
one in the contraband business expects to get away with it 
all the time. But as far as you are concerned, the absence 
of a boat should make little difference. For any man 
possessing youth, brains and determination, the Pyrenees 
should not present much of an obstacle. If I were ten years 
younger myself, I'd join you on such an expedition without 
any hesitation whatsoever. " 

Having long foreseen the possibility of either forgetting the 
addresses of contacts who could put him in touch with a 
guide for the Pyrenees, or finding that they had hurriedly 
left the addresses that he had remembered, Michel had care- 
fully studied the mountain route given him by Captain de G., 
who had done the trip himself. Consequently, Dumas' 
words were not the first hint that it might eventually come 
to doing the journey alone. 

Michel thanked Dumas for having received him so kindly 
and said he would think over his advice. Before leaving the 
house Madame Dumas who, from the next room had not 
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missed a word of their conversation, put her arms round 
Michel and gave him a big kiss saying : 

" This is for England. 55 

Michel was momentarily taken aback but then, smiling, 
he returned the compliment, saying : 

" That is for France/' and, for good measure, he kissed her 
other cheek, adding " And that, Madame, is for you/ 5 

He hurried out into the street. 



CHAPTER XIV 

NARROW ESCAPES 

HE caught a tram that took him close to his rendezvous with 
Germaine. 

Cutting through a narrow side street to reach the " Vieux 
Port " 3 he found his way barred by two men, one of whom 
wore the official white arm-band bearing the letters S.O. 
(Service d'Ordre) of a new branch of the Vichy Government 
police instigated for the repression of the black-market. 

Realising their significance and that he had nothing com- 
promising on him (unless they emptied every single pocket, 
one of which contained the sample ration cards), he decided 
to bluff it out with them. Besides, it would only prove that 
he was hiding something, if he made a dash for it and were 
caught. 

cc Your identity card ! " said the man with the arm-band. 

Michel brought out his wallet and produced his card. 

" Nice lot of bank-notes tucked away in that wallet/' said 
the man, with a suspicious leer. 

cc What about them? 5> said Michel, still supposing he was 
dealing with officials. He then noticed the second man stiffen 
and push something forward in his overcoat pocket. 

" We're looking for likely people to volunteer for work in 
Gemjtfny, but I think we could come to terms. After all one 
must live and let live, Monsieur.'* 

" How much do you want? " asked Michel. 

" Let's see," said the man, looking at his identity card. 
" Age : twenty-nine. Profession : Free-lance journalist. 
Not exactly a reserved occupation for a healthy young man, 
is it? If we were to take you along to headquarters you 
wouldn't get very far on that. I think, on the whole, if you 
were to empty that bulging compartment we might call it a 
deal." 
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" But that's all I've got in the world," said Michel, trying 
it on. 

" Monsieur, you still have your freedom/* said the man 
skilfully extracting the notes. 

ec Charming! " said Michel, moving off with a shrug. 

As he made his way to his rendezvous with Germaine, 
he did not know whether to be furious or relieved at the out- 
come of this venture. Twenty-five thousand francs down 
the drain. Was this a hold-up or the real thing? He still 
had his own private belt containing 65,000 francs. Lucky 
thing, he thought, that they had provided him with so much 
money. And yet he hated the idea of losing any of the 
Treasury's supply almost as much as if it had been his own. 
He wondered if he should have fought his way out, but 
then remembered the significant bulge in the other man's 
pocket. 

"Well, I'll be damned! " he muttered to himself, as he 
hurried along the Canebiere. 

The pavements were crowded with people. In this town 
of a million inhabitants it seemed to Michel as though they 
must all be out of doors. He spotted a man with a Leica 
camera some fifty yards ahead, aiming at the passers-by. 
Automatically he crossed over to the other pavement. He 
did not want his picture in any rogues gallery. 

Presently he reached the chosen cafe. Germaine was 
not there, so he sat down at the far end facing the door and 
waited. He ordered a Cinzano and took a good gulp at it to 
calm his nerves. Then he lit a cigarette from a packet that 
Oscar had procured for him, lifted down one of the cafe 
newspapers which was hooked to a nearby rack and pre- 
tended to read it. 

He wished Germaine had been there. It was not like her 
to be late. She had said she would be waiting for him. 
There was a nasty atmosphere in this town, and he would be 
glad to see the back of it. He wondered how Olivier could 
have stood it so long. Then he thought of Bernard's words : 
" One can get accustomed to almost anything." Yes, he 
thought, provided one has nerves of steel. Always on the 
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alert, always on the defensive, always in the wrong. One 
could not afford to get into trouble even in a back-alley 
affair such as he had just experienced. The inevitable in- 
quiries would be a waste of time, as well as dangerous, and 
were to be avoided at all costs. The thing was to be patient 
and always under control. He finished his drink and 
ordered a second. 

He left this glass untouched, but lit another cigarette. 
Drawing on it deeply he let his mind wander off into the 
mysterious labyrinths and complications of this weird and 
dangerous mode of warfare. He smiled at the thought of 
Laurent's nerve in throwing his London-made identity card 
into the fire and calling at the Town Hall for a new one, 
complaining bitterly that his had been stolen. Olivier had 
told him this story and how Laurent's indignant protesta- 
tions had made him known as a respectable citizen with the 
authorities, not to mention his success in obtaining genuine 
papers. He wondered how many stories Laurent could tell 
about Olivier. 

" Think of the Devil," said Michel to himself as Olivier 
came striding up to him between the tables. Catching a 
glimpse of Germaine just inside the entrance, he knew some- 
thing was wrong. 

" Let's go," said Olivier quietly, shaking hands with 
Michel. " There's a flap on." 

Throwing down a note beside his untouched drink, Michel 
got up and they went out, preceded by Germaine. 

Olivier took them both by an arm and hurried them up a 
side street. When they turned into the Rue du Paradis 
Michel said, cc What's it aU about? " 

" They're raiding the cafes," he replied tersely, leading 
them up a flight of stairs to his small flat. 

As he closed the door behind them, Germaine exclaimed : 

"Bon Dieu 9 what a town! Lucky thing you knew that 
Inspector, Olivier." 

ce What is all this? " inquired Michel. 

66 It's a long story. But in short, it's this. Every now and 
then the police cordon off a road and grab all the people 
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they find sitting in the cafes for slave labour in Germany. 
We Ve just escaped from one of those traps." 

"What happened? " asked Michel. 

"When they'd got everyone in our cafe lined up and 
passing in front of the District PoHce Commissioner on their 
way to be packed off in locked trains to Germany, I caught 
the Inspector's eye, whilst hanging on to Germaine's arm to 
show that she was with me. The Inspector, who's an old 
pre-war friend of mine, said to one of his men : 

" * Take those two into that back room. I want to see them 
privately. When you come out, lock the door behind you.* 

"Well, of course, we just got out of the window, and here we 
are." 

" Do you mean to tell me that French police are doing this 
sort of thing to French citizens? " asked Michel. 

"Good heavens, yes! 39 said Olivier. "It's like this. 
Petain has been forced to open offices in every town in 
France for the purpose of recruiting voluntary labour for 
Germany. But although the people are tempted to go there 
with promises of good food, good pay, concerts and regular 
free holidays, very few seem to enter these offices. As 
a result, the Germans come down on the Vichy Govern- 
ment like a ton of bricks, and they, in turn, relay the threat 
to the Prefects of Police in large towns such as Marseille 
that if they don't produce, say, three hundred workers by 
such and such a day, the Germans will either collect police- 
men for the work or have to consider occupying the whole 
country." 

" I still think it's a bit steep that the police should accept 
the carrying out of those orders." 

" They thought so, too, at one time," said Olivier. " But 
they were very soon brought into line." 

" How? " inquired Michel. 

" Some time ago they flatly refused to undertake one of 
these raids. I think their wives shamed them out of it." 

" Good for them! " said Germaine. 

" It wasn't so good, as you'll see. The Germans were 
hopping mad, and shortly afterwards, at a Police Sports 9 
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meeting in the Marseille Stadium, they grabbed the whole 
lot as they left the ground. They were driven to the station 
in their own Black Marias and bundled unceremoniously into 
a waiting train," 

" Weren't they allowed to pack a bag? " asked Germaine. 

" Not on your life. They got the full dose of the New 
Order, and were yanked off to Germany under guard, 
without even being allowed to say good-bye to their 
families." 

" Good Lord ! " said Michel " What lovely people ! 
What a cosy little spot ! Oh, you almost made me forget " 
he interrupted himself" I've just survived a two-man raid 
myself" 

" What do you mean? " the others inquired. 

" Couple of spivs with an S.O, arm-band between them 
held me up for the same purpose, or so they said. ... I 
didn't even have to think of bribing myself out of it ..." 
He broke off the sentence. 

" They thought of it for you," concluded Olivier. 

" The stinking gangsters ! * said Germaine. " Those 
weren't S.O. cops." 

" Not that they're much better," observed Olivier. 

" What did it cost you? " asked Germaine. 

" Twenty-five thousand." 

"Judas ! What a day ! " cried Germaine. 

" It's consoling to think of my gangster's philosophy," said 
Michel. 

" What philosophy? " asked Germaine. 

" He put it all in a nutshell when he said, c Monsieur, you 
still have your freedom ! * " 

" How right he was," said Olivier. " After each narrow 
escape, freedom becomes more precious than ever. It's our 
greatest compensation; our highest reward." 

" Talking of freedom," said Germaine, " how did you get 
on with the old walrus? " 

" Nothing doing. His brother's * in ' for the duration for 
smuggling." 

" Better and better," came Germaine's comment. 
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" Doesn't matter. I've got another address up my sleeve 
for Perpignan, If that fails, I can walk it on my own. I've 
been shown a route/* said Michel. 

" You*re probably crazy enough to do that," said Ger- 
maine. " But my advice is that if your Perpignan contact 
fails, just stick around the Hotel de la Cloche. Charles and 
Laurent spent a couple of nights there after they were landed, 
and I know the proprietor is a sympathiser," 

cc Thanks for the tip/ 3 said Michel, already aware of this 
hotel. 

" I'll have one of my chaps reserve you a second-class 
ticket for the nine-thirty tomorrow morning, if you like/* 
suggested Olivier. " It'd be dangerous for you to go near 
the station this afternoon." 

" It'll be a humming hive of hatred/' put in Germaine. 

" Thanks, Olivier. I'd appreciate that/' said Michel, with 
feeling. 

" I don't think it's safe for him to go to Perpignan alone," 
said Germaine, after a moment, with a glance at Olivier. 

" What do you mean? " said Michel, looking at the girl a 
trifle pompously. " It can't be any worse than this stinking 
hole." 

" That's what we all think when we first arrive in a strange 
place," she said, as though addressing a five-year-old. " The 
atmosphere takes a little time to penetrate our thick skulls. 
But it's there, nevertheless. It hasn't been waiting for us to 
arrive before maturing. If you don't believe me, ask 
Olivier." 

cc She's perfectly right," corroborated that witness. " But 
far be it from me to try to teach my grandmother to suck 
eggs." 

" Don't mind me/' said Michel. " I'm still in the kinder- 
garten, and I confess I can hardly wait to become a grand- 
mother in this business." 

" Very well, then," continued Olivier. " On arriving in a 
place like Perpignan you imagine you're in a pleasant small 
town of a semi-Spanish aspect, miles away from the turmoil 
and strife of espionage, counter-espionage, informers, traitors 
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and racketeers. But, of course, you're dead wrong. It's 
only after a day or two that It suddenly begins to dawn on 
you that the man with the lizard's face, hanging around the 
hotel lounge, is a guide tout who'll presently try to squeeze 
you dry before producing a guide ; the slimy-looking speci- 
men sitting alone at the opposite table in the restaurant, 
and who is never short of cigarettes, is an informer whose 
face you suddenly remember having seen at the station book- 
stall. And as for ..." 

" All right, all right," chipped in Michel. " What's it all 
leading up to? " 

"Just what I said," observed Germaine, stifling a yawn. 
" Someone ought to go with you." 

cc Who, for instance? " enquired Michel. 

cc I could spare two or three days," said Germaine. 
" Besides, there's no better cover to be had in this country 
than to be seen in the company of a girl. A seemingly care- 
free couple, on holiday, is just the right sort of impression to 
give in "a place like Perpignan." 

cc They even recommend it at home," said Michel. " And 
personally I should be delighted to have your company, 
if you can really spare the time." 

cc Then that's settled," said Olivier. " I suggest you both 
lie low this afternoon, and that we foregather tonight at the 
Angleterre, by which time I should have two reserved tickets 
for Perpigaaji." 

" Better make them both c returns '," suggested Germaine. 
" It'll make our cover even better." 

" Top marks, Germaine," said Olivier. 



Michel returned to his hotel on foot. Avoiding the narrow 
streets of the Vieux Port, he kept to the wide avenue leading 
up to his hotel beyond the Fort St. Nicolas. As he passed 
the grim walls of the prison fortress he thought of the ten men 
locked up inside, whose future freedom now lay in the 
capable hands of his friend Olivier. He wished he could 
tell them that they had not been forgotten. 
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He lunched In the hotel restaurant and spent the afternoon 
alternately reading and dozing in his icy room. 

Time dragged heavily until the evening appointment. He 
hoped they would both arrive safely. He could hardly wait 
to feel the Perpignan express get under way. There was 
still that dreadful station barrier to negotiate. However, 
it would not be quite so bad with Germaine there, he 
thought. 

He must make sure that Olivier had the names of the ten 
men. With all his own work, he could not possibly be 
expected to memorise them. He wrote down their names on 
a cigarette paper and put this inside his sock. 

At long last the hands of his watch had reached seven 
o'clock. He splashed his face in the icy water, brushed his 
hair and went downstairs to wait for his friends in the bar. 

To his delight, he found them already there, talking to the 
proprietor. 

They shook hands, and after a suitable interval left the bar 
for the privacy of a corner table. 

" What news? " asked Michel. 

C Not so good," replied Olivier. " There's pandemonium 
at the station. The Germans roped in a battalion of the 
Afrika Korps* in transit for the desert, to help them round up 
the wretched people arriving and departing. The place is 
an absolute shambles, full of mothers clutching their young 
and screaming for their husbands." 

" Well, that puts paid to Perpignan for the time being, 53 
said Michel. 

" Oh, no/' said Olivier. " My chap got the tickets at the 
tail end of the flap from a friend of ours at the Advanced 
Booking Office, and this man said that the Germans, in their 
usual efficient way, were now as busy clearing up the mess as 
they had been in starting it. So tomorrow morning the 
atmosphere will be one of deceptive and suspicious calm." 

ec How very delightful! " commented Michel. 



They got up and went in to dinner. 
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The excellent meal, supervised by the friendly proprietor, 
and the warmth engendered by eating it in the company of 
trusted companions, put them all in good humour. The 
dangers of the day unaccountably dwindled into their right 
perspective. It would not have done to brood over the 
compound miseries achieved by the mass deportations, the 
tragic separations and the bitter tears. They could not 
afford to wear themselves out with the knowledge that was 
constantly at the back of their minds. Like soldiers after a 
battle, they must eat and sleep, so as to be alert for what the 
next day held in store. 

Michel did not lose sight of the unfinished business of his 
mission. Scratching his leg in a perfectly natural manner, 
he felt for the paper pellet which he had slipped inside his 
sock. He drew it out, curled up between his second finger 
and his palm. Reaching the same hand slowly across in 
front of him, he picked up his bread, and with both elbows 
on the table and hands joining in front of his face, he pulled 
off a piece and put it in his mouth, then rested his right wrist 
on the table so that his hand was just by Olivier' s bread. 

As he picked it up, Olivier said : 

" The old Cloak-and-Dagger touch." 

" Might as well keep in practice," said Michel. 

" Well, I never saw you go through the motions." 

" What are you two up to now? " asked Germaine. 

Michel explained. 

" Well, if he doesn't get roped in himself, it's even money 
on the outcome," claimed Germaine. 

" Don't you ever think of taking a short leave?" asked 
Michel, looking at Olivier. 

" You can't leave a job like this," said the other. 

" Once they go they never come back," chimed in 
Germaine. 

" I'll be back," said Michel. 

<c An in-and-out mission's never the same as when you're 
rooted to one spot," said Germaine. " When you get home 
it'll look different from a distance. You'll forget how cold 
you were except to bring warmer clothes next time; you'll 
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forget all the frights you've had and you'll only remember the 
excitement." 

" You seem to know everything/ 5 said Michel. 

" We age quickly out here, and with age comes a little 
wisdom," said Germaine. " Olivier and I and all the others 
are a hundred years old. We'll never be quite the same 
again." 

ec Have an aspirin, Germaine/ 5 said Olivier. " You give 
me the creeps." 

" What's more/ 3 went on Germaine, undaunted, " 111 tell 
you something else for nothing, Michel. If they offer you a 
job at home you'll suddenly think of us and you'll begin to 
compare their life of companionship with the solitary lives 
we lead/' She broke off to light a cigarette. 

" And what will be the outcome of that comparison? " 
enquired Michel with great interest. 

" You'll throw in your lot with us, of course." 

" Why c of course ' ? " said Michel. 

" You tell him, Olivier. I'm wasting my time." 

" It's just one of those things." 

Michel remained silent. 



CHAPTER XV 

POPOFSKI THE GUIDE TOUT 

THE next day Michel was up early and went to fetch Ger- 
maine at her hotel. They walked slowly up the hill to the 
station. 

Though there were ordinary taxis in Marseille, Germaine 
said few people ever took them, for it meant giving your name 
and address to the foreman on the taxi-rank, who put it down 
in his note-book. Not that this was more dangerous than 
having to fill up a hotel register, she said, but simply because 
of an impression that the less you wrote down your name the 
longer your lease of life. 

On reaching the station barrier they were stopped and 
asked for their papers. Michel handed his to a man on the 
opposite side to Germaine so that there could be no question 
of their being together. After a long scrutiny his identity 
card was handed back with a scowl. 

He caught sight of Germaine 50 yards up the platform and 
followed her slowly. After joining forces they found their 
reserved seats. 

It was something to have passed the barrier. It was 
even better to have reserved seats on the Perpignan express. 

When at long last the train started it was a great relief to 
the two agents to be leaving Marseille and to be going in this 
direction. 

After many hours and two changes they reached Per- 
pignan. It was bitterly cold, as it had been everywhere else. 
In fact, if there was one thing that Michel would remember 
better than any other about this whole venture, it was that 
he had felt like an icicle most of the time, except when he had 
some liquor inside him, which was fairly often but not often 
enough. Germaine was only half so affected, owing to her 
false foot. This, however, did not prevent her from being 
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the most genial of companions and she never complained 
about anything. 

After passing through the ring of police and other armed 
gentry at the station, they boarded a tram which., as usual, 
was overflowing with humanity. Germaine managed to find 
a seat inside, whilst Michel stood guard over their two suit- 
cases on the back platform. As the tram started getting 
under way a sportsman suddenly boarded the rear platform 
with a pair of skis and sticks, and many of the outriders were 
poked about the head and body by this advancing windmill. 
One of his skis rammed the upper suitcase of Michel's heap, 
and as there was no gate, this case shot out into the road. 
Michel quickly opened the door and told Germaine at which 
stop to get out and then, after a few warnings from the 
public to be " prudent", he jumped off the platform and 
raced back up the hill. 

Fortunately, the case had fallen at the feet of an honest 
man, and this rare godsend was actually running in his direc- 
tion to help him in the relay race. Michel thanked him in a 
breathless sort of way and, turning round, raced back after 
the tram. He did quite well for the first 800 yards, and 
actually closed to within 20 yards of the rear platform. 
From here he could clearly see the passengers watching this 
one-sided contest with about as much interest as one might 
vouchsafe to the sight of a bluebottle crawling over the body 
of a dead kipper. Even the man who had been responsible 
for his undignified plight had not the gumption to press the 
bell and give him a chance. He tried a final spurt but so 
did the tram. . . . 

Michel had to give it up and followed the tramlines for a 
mile or so until he caught up with Germaine, who was sitting 
on her suitcase in the dark street. 

They then made their way to the Clock Inn, where Olivier 
had been wise enough to make reservations in advance. The 
manager showed them to their rooms, and although he was 
obviously surprised at their requiring so much space, he 
made no audible comment, for he was a business man as well 
as a Frenchman. 
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They found a first-rate restaurant nearby with a corre- 
spondingly good cellar. It was warm inside, and the walls 
were covered with vivid posters advertising the bull-fights 
and cinema programmes. In this atmosphere it was possible 
to work up a good laugh over the suitcase fiasco. 

On the morning after their arrival, Michel noticed an 
unscrupulous-looking character hovering about the hall of 
the hotel, and without over-straining his imagination, it was 
fairly clear that this vulture must belong to that class of crook 
who lived off people like himself by selling them an intro- 
duction to a guide. Michel asked the manager who he was 
and what he did to keep the wolf and the gendarmes from his 
door. The manager said that he was a Russian Jew who 
went by the name of Popofski and confirmed that his occupa- 
tion was precisely what Michel had imagined it to be. How 
right OHvier's warning had proved. 

The manager of the Clock Inn was indeed no friend of the 
Axis, and he spoke warmly of Charles and Laurent whom 
he had harboured on their arrival in France six months 
previously when they had walked in from the nearby shore 
where they had been deposited by one of the Navy's feluccas, 
He went on to explain that Popofski had already done an 
eighteen months' stretch in the local cooler, and was now an 
adept at keeping out of trouble with the gendarmes. Besides 
this, he added, his prices were quite reasonable. Michel 
asked him how many noughts there were in Popofski's 
spelling of that word, but as the manager did not appear to 
see anything very humorous in this crack, Michel supposed 
he must be an active partner in the set-up. 

As Michel was not at all in favour of Popofski's face, he 
decided to call at the address of his final contact where, if 
things went right, he would be provided with one of the 
organisation's personal guides. It was a very complicated 
address, or so it seemed to him, and perhaps he only re- 
membered it on that account. This was it: Madame 
Guiauchain, 45 Faubourg Carnot, Eaux Vives. 

After some inquiry he managed to find this place. It was 
a poky little shop with a few sacks containing goodness knew 
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what lying about the floor. He entered, and asked a man 
who was pumping up his bicycle inside if Madame Guiau- 
chain was in. The man went through to the back regions 
and returned saying that she would be along in a moment. 
Then he left. , Shortly afterwards a dark woman of anything 
between thirty and fifty, wrapped in a soiled kimono, 
emerged from the recesses. She asked what she could do 
for him. 

Michel gave her the * open sesame * phrase which was a 
simple affair ' Bonjour, Madame, je suis de passage 9 but 
instead of encouraging him, her only reply was " So what ! " 
A trifle nonplussed, Michel gave her part two of the password 
according to his repeated and well-rehearsed instructions 
* Je vims de la Suisse et je vais aux Etats-Unis* She merely 
gaped at him. His orders in these circumstances were to 
retire gracefully, explaining that there must be some mistake. 
However, as this woman was entirely alone and did not look a 
very dangerous kind of scorpion, and in view of the com- 
plicated address, and this and that, Michel did not feel 
inclined to drop the matter quite so easily. 

He threw out the opening gambit concerning the weather. 
He had noticed at home that this was as useful a way as any 
of warming up any kind of proceedings, whether it be to 
introduce an appeal for charity, a request for someone's hand 
in marriage or the declaration of war, and he hoped that it 
might possibly lead to some signs of thawing in this mono- 
syllabic pelican. 

However, Madame Guiauchain was not interested in the 
weather, but perceiving that he was still in her shop, she 
asked him pointblank : 

" What do you really want? " 

" A guide to take me across the Pyrenees," replied Michel 
in a flat voice, and watching closely for her reactions. 

" I have absolutely no connection with anything of that 
nature/' said the woman, looking down, and Michel was 
fairly certain that this was untrue, since a real grain merchant 
whose husband was not a guide would have been more 
likely to say that this was a grain shop and that she was 
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completely baffled by the mention of the words c guide * and 
c Pyrenees \ 

As it was perfectly clear that something had gone wrong, 
he raised his hat and wished her a very good day. Just as 
he was leaving the shop she called him back and asked : 

" Where are you staying? " 

"What does that matter? " retorted Michel. 

" If you come back at six tonight/ * hedged the woman, 
" I shall have given this matter some heavy reflection.'* 

" So shall I," said MicheL walking out. 

By the time he had gone 100 yards he decided there was 
something very fishy in this business, and that he would 
not take any unnecessary risks at this stage in the proceedings. 

So now there was nothing for it but to confide in Popofski, 
which was an idea he hated from head to foot. While 
discussing it all with Germaine, he said he would prefer to do 
the thing alone rather than have dealings with such a shark. 
Germaine thought this was nonsense, and repeated that there 
was no longer any future in solo trips. Besides, she added 
persuasively, the War Office would not mind how much 
it cost so long as they got their hands on those ration 
cards. 

As there was unquestionably a great deal of sense in what 
Germaine said, Michel made an appointment with Popofski. 
The Russian beamed ingratiatingly as he shook Michel's 
hand and heard what he wanted. 

" I have won a small bet with myself that you were a 
prospective client, and I assure you that I shall provide you 
with the best guide in the place as soon as he has returned 
from his last trip," he said. 

" I sincerely hope that's very soon," replied Michel. 

" I will contact you the moment he gets back," said the 
other. 

Three days passed and nothing transpired, which was not 
to be surprised at, for Popofski was no mean psychologist 
and knew all about the sliding scale of charges that he could 
automatically increase in ratio to the impatience and 
anxiety of his customers. 
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This anxiety was accentuated in Michel's case, for the 
continuous cold and the many nerve-racking events of the 
past 20 days had taken their toll of his sun-loving system 
by giving him the added discomfort of acute gastritis. So 
when he decided he would fox Popofski at his own game it 
was probably because desperation and pain had mastered 
his natural patience. It was in this state of mind, therefore, 
that on the fourth day of waiting he cornered Popofski and 
said, 

" If you don't find me a guide by midday tomorrow, 
Monsieur, I shall move off without one. 5 ' 

u But this is madness,' 3 said Popofski. " The Pyrenees are 
a death-trap, and I shall have the man I promised tomorrow 
morning." 

" Midday/* repeated Michel. " Otherwise I need hardly 
point out that there will be no walnuts for your wallet." 

It worked like a charm. At n a.m. on the next day 
Popofski found Michel and said : 

" Monsieur Chauvet, by an unaccountable stroke of good 
fortune I have unearthed the king of all guides. He will 
come round with me to your hotel room immediately after 
lunch." 

" Good," said Michel. " Now can I give you something 
in advance? " 

cc There is no need, Monsieur. The usual procedure is for 
the client to place 4,000 francs in an envelope and leave it in 
the hands of a neutral* 1 person whom I suggest, in this case, 
being the hotel proprietor. In the event of your going I shall 
claim the money. If for some reason you do not go, you get 
it back. This measure," he said, rubbing his hands, " is 
always adopted so as to create an atmosphere of confidence." 

As this talk had taken place in Germaine's presence, Michel 
felt fairly satisfied, so he placed the sum in an envelope and 
they trooped off to give it to the stake-holder. Michel was 
now quite convinced that Popofski and the hotel proprietor 
were partners. 

" It looks as if this might come off, all right/' he said to 
Germaine on their way back to the hotel. 
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" Yes, something tells me that it will, too/' said his 
companion. " I'd better start looking up a train or they 3 !! 
be wondering in Lyon if we haven't both been picked up. 
I must also wire Barcelona that you're on your way." 

" There's only one snag now," said Michel, as much to 
himself as to Germaine. " That is, that Major D. should 
have arrived in France in the meantime. I'd almost for- 
gotten about him. He's from H.Q., and I was told that if 
he came he'd want to contact me to hear my news, so as not 
to go over the ground I'd covered. If he's arrived, he's sure 
to contact you. He may have arranged for me to be picked 
up by Lysander, but in the circumstances I wouldn't miss 
the Pyrenees for anything. Remember only to call me 
back if he says so. Don't stop the crossing for any other 
reason." 

" All right, Michel," answered Germaine. 



Having looked up a train they found that there was one 
leaving for Lyon at 12.20. Germaine packed her few 
belongings and together they boarded a tram for the station. 

When it was almost time for the train to pull out, Michel 
took her hand and said : 

ce I don't know what I should have done without you, 
Germaine. What with your cheerful company, your good 
judgment and your visits to the chemist's shop to cure my 
jittery innards, these five or six days have been raised from 
their bare grimness to a period for which I shall always be 
grateful to you." 

" Give them all my love at home, and tell them how 
beautiful the mimosa looks at this time of year." 

" Is that a new password, or something? " asked 
Michel. 

" No. Just a parting nonsense." 

" Well, thanks for everything, Germaine. And au revoir." 

The train started to move. The whistle blew and she 
climbed the steps, pulled down the window and looked out. 

" Au rewir" waved Germaine. 

L 
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There was gratitude and affection in his answering wave. 

Michel went back to their favourite restaurant for lunch, 
then he returned to his room and waited for the guide's 
visit. 

At exactly 2 p.m. there was a knock at the door. Popofski 
entered with the guide, and a youth who turned out to be a 
Frenchman from Alsace. Popofski introduced Michel to the 
guide Gortez and said that the Frenchman would be 
joining the party. 

The Alsatian boy was very excited at the prospect of 
getting away after spending three weeks in Perpignan. He 
was delighted at the knowledge that Michel was English, 
because the British Consulate would now be child's play, 
with him around to hold his hand. On hearing him speak 
Spanish with Cortez his joy was almost complete, but not 
quite. He could not believe that anyone speaking Spanish 
and French could really be English, so he asked Michel 
naively to say a few words to prove it. 

This request immediately drew from Michel the opening 
lines of ' Sam, Sam, pick up tha* musket *, which he laid on 
in his best Yorkshire accent, at which he was not considered 
to carry any extra weight. The boy's face became more and 
more puzzled, and it was quite clear that he thought the 
whole thing was nothing but a huge swindle. 

Cortez was a very handsome Spaniard of about twenty- 
five. Michel and he proceeded to discuss the expedition in 
detail, agreeing on a price and arranging to meet at 5 p.m. 
at a little cafe near the bus terminus on the following after- 
noon. Having explained this to the French lad, they 
left. 

Shortly afterwards Popofski returned and asked Michel for 
another 1,000 francs and gave him a long explanation for the 
reason for this. He said that his total charge was always 
5,000 francs for these operations. Michel handed it over 3 
and he went away satisfied. 

Michel then left the hotel and went hunting for cigarette 
endsj but the afternoon bag proved to be a very scruffy 
lot. 
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The next day he took a satchel out of his attache case which 
Captain de G. had given him for this trip and filled it with 
food which he had stored and the minimum amount of his 
belongings. He paid his hotel bill and told the manager he 
could inherit his attache case and other belongings in the 
event of his departure. 



CHAPTER XVI 

ELEVENTH HOUR SETBACK 

Ax 4.30)5 PopofsH showed up with the Alsatian and the guide, 
and they checked up on their kit before leaving for the cafe. 
The Alsatian was in a prodigious state of excitement, and 
Kttle wonder, after lying low for so long, not to mention the 
months he must have spent pounding the highway before 
reaching this point. 

As for Michel, he was a person who never imagined any- 
thing was ever going to come off until it actually had, 
although this feeling never prevented him from doing every- 
thing possible to see that it did. So far, he had had all the 
luck, but that this should work smoothly into the bargain was 
too much to anticipate. 

His philosophy was well founded, for just as they were on 
the point of leaving his room there came the sound of 
hurried footsteps outside in the corridor. They all turned 
round and listened. The footsteps stopped outside Michel's 
door and there was a knock. He opened up and it was the 
hotel porter. He handed him a telegram. 

Now as Germaine was the only person who had his address 
and as she was not the kind of person to waste time and 
money on sending him the season's greetings, Michel knew 
that this was the red light as far as the Pyrenees were 
concerned. 

After reading the telegram he handed it round and in 
silence the others read the words : HOLD EVERYTHING STOP 

MANAGING EDITOR WISHES TO SEE YOU TOMORROW STOP 
SIGNED LE GONTRE. 

When the Alsatian had read it he looked at Michel with 
perspiration all over his forehead, and said : 

" Merde, alorsl" Another five minutes and you would 
never have received this wire. Why don't you pretend you 
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never got it? Who's to know? You might easily have left 
before it arrived. If you don't come the guide won't take me 
alone." 

" Well/' Michel said, cc I'm just as disappointed as you 
are, but the telegram means that the captain of mvaircraft 
has been found, and as he doesn't speak a word cwFrench, 
I'm sure you will agree that it's rather natural that I should 
give him a hand." 

" Oh, I see/ 3 said the unhappy youth. 

Popofski took it very well, and assured the Alsatian that it 
was a case oi force majeure and as Cortez was quite unmoved, 
the meeting closed. 

When they had all gone, Michel walked up to a small 
piece of furniture beside the bed and gave it an almighty 
kick. The thing collapsed like a house of cards, accom- 
panied by the sweet music of the shattered chamber within. 
That penalty goal cost him 700 francs, and it represented 
about the best value of any item on his expense account. 
He wondered if the War Office would write it off, later, as a 
free kick. 

He then went out to visit several drinking establishments, 
where he drowned his disappointment in a good quantity of 
alcohol that was full of headaches. He was glad of one 
thing, and that was that there were no crazy closing hours in 
this country, and he almost pitied any German agent who 
might be trying to console himself anywlxere in England 
around 5 p.m. 

Towards seven o'clock he made his way to his favourite 
restaurant, and after giving himself some more encourage- 
ment in the form of a Chateaux Margaux 1929, he went 
to a cinema to see what the dubbing was like in a 
splendid double feature showing " A Slight Case of 
Murder" and "You Can't Take it With You". It 
proved excellent. 

It must have been 11.30 before he closed the hatches on 
this evil day. He could not have slept very long before there 
was a heavy hammering close by, which he clearly recognised 
as coming from the bedroom door and being in no way 
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connected with the fiend who was breaking stones like a 
Stakhanovlte Inside his head. 

He quickly prepared himself for anything as he opened 
the door. Happily it was only the night porter announcing 
that sorjup uncivilised person wished to have words with 
him onllle telephone downstairs. Putting on his dressing- 
gown, he followed him down to the desk, where he picked 
up the receiver. Very far off he could just make out George's 
voice saying, " Germaine is in a coma and keeps repeating 
your name." 

" I'll be on the first train/' he replied, " if she's as bad as 
all that." 

" Good man ! " said George ; cc and in case you don't know 
it the first one pulls out of Perpignan at exactly 4 a.m. Can 
you get it? " 

" Certainly," Michel said. " Tell her to keep her chin up 
and that I shan't be long." 

Now that he knew the next move, he started making a 
plan of action. His first stop was at the hotel manager's 
bedroom, where he had to make a considerable noise before 
he would open up. Finally his door opened about an inch, 
and a sleepy voice asked what in hell it was all about. In 
a few words Michel told him he was leaving for the interior 
by the next train, and that he had come to collect the money 
he was holding. 

Michel was prepared to apply any one of a series of low- 
down attacks to enforce his claim, but there was no need for 
any unpleasantness, for the proprietor walked straight over 
to a vase and produced the envelope. Michel shook hands 
with him, apologised for disturbing him at such an ungodly 
hour and said that he would be glad to recommend his hotel 
to other airmen who were walking home. Then, after 
getting the night porter to promise to pull him out at 3.15, 
he settled down to a short sleep. 

The porter did not forget to rouse him, and within a 
very short space of time he was downstairs with his attache 
case, the satchel being wrapped up inside for later use he 
hoped. He tipped the porter 100 francs and made his way 
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through the dark streets to the station on foot, it being too 
early for trams. 



He caught the train without incident, and knew he must 
change at Narbonne and later at Avignon. At Avignon 
there was a two hours' wait for the connection, and owing to 
the cold and the state of his inside, Michel sought warmth 
from the cafes up and down the main street. He drank 
nothing but c Viandox ' the Bovril of France read the 
papers and inwardly cursed his luck at finding himself 
moving in the wrong direction when, at this very moment, 
he might have been well on his way to Barcelona. 

After visiting three cafes he lunched in the fourth and 
dawdled over his meal so as to fill in time. When at last 
he got up, he was not in the best frame of mind to face the 
second part of his journey, for he had had to content himself 
with a c quart Vichy ' instead of the local Ghateauneuf-du- 
Pape, and he had run out of cigarettes. 

He was tired by the time the train pulled in at Lyon at 
6.15 that evening and it was not surprising after the poor 
night he had passed if you could call it a night prior to 
his fourteen-hour journey. 

When he got off the train and had passed the barrier 
with its tireless reception gang, he found Germaine in her 
favourite place beside the newspaper kiosk, and by the 
expression on her face he could see that something was very 
wrong. He imagined that this visit was nothing but a red 
herring, after all. And that is precisely what it proved to be. 

Germaine informed him that one of their biggest operators 
from another zone had heard that he Michel was in 
France and wanted to see him urgently. She said that he 
would be waiting at 5 a.m. in the Clermont-Ferrand rest 
room for the arrival of the train that left Lyon in exactly 
fourteen minutes' time. Charles was to accompany him on 
this trip, and their seats were already reserved. Germaine 
said that this visit was none of her doing. 

Michel was simply furious at having been dragged back 
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all this way just as everything was set for crossing the 
Pyrenees. Charles arrived in the middle of this, and also 
tried to impress him with tke importance of meeting this 
man. Michel knew this was all nonsense. If everyone 
wanted to see him, there would simply be no end to it. But 
as he had come so far, he decided that he might as well do 
the rest. 

They walked towards the crowded train, and Germaine 
handed him a hamper, which she had somehow managed to 
fill with, a magnificent picnic. He thanked her for this kind 
thought. Charles and he then boarded the train just as it 
was moving out. It took them a good hour to find their 
reserved seats, wading past the masses of people who were 
crowding the corridors as usual, and by that time they were 
quite ready to open up the hamper. It contained bread, 
butter, chicken in aspic and a bottle of wine. 

It was quite evident that nobody in the compartment had 
the foggiest notion that Charles and Michel were British 
officers, and indeed, after all this travelling around, Michel 
did not feel very much like one, although if anyone were to 
have asked him what it felt like to be a British officer, even 
when he was in full fancy dress, he would probably have 
been unable to tell them. As for Charles Lieutenant 
J. Dolan even Michel would have put him down as a 
Frenchman. 

There were eight people in the compartment, and Michel 
was seated in the corner by the corridor facing the engine. 
Beside Mm was a man from Metz, on whose left sat his wife. 
They were a middle-aged couple. At the far end of the 
bench sat Charles. Opposite him was a soured-looking 
business man of about fifty. Then came two other middle- 
aged men, and opposite Michel was a young man of about 
twenty-five, 

Acheerful atmosphere had been created by thesightof Michel 
and Charles enjoying their picnic whilst standing together by 
the open door. When they passed each other the bottle of wine 
that Germaine had included, the wife of the man from Metz 
made some joke about their travelling in comfort, at which 
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Michel offered her the bottle. Everyone laughed, and the 
woman declined the offer, saying that she and her husband 
had just returned from the dining-car. 

Soon afterwards they sat down in their respective seats, 
and the conversation turned to the war. A German 
soldier's back was framed in the window of the closed door. 
Perhaps it was the sight of this member of the Masier Ra|e 
that engendered a comment from the sour man to the effect 
that it was the English who were responsible for his presence. 
Someone else inquired how he arrived at that conclusion. 
He then asserted that the British had been taking the lead in 
European affairs ever since they had captured and exiled 
Napoleon, and that France was always forced to sign agree- 
ments that benefited England and left France holding the 
baby. 

" Aren't you forgetting," chipped in Charles, " that 
England alone is standing up to a mighty pasting from the 
Luftwaffe, and that, thanks to her hospitality, the Free 
Armies of the Occupied Countries are able to re-form under 
their own colours on her soil? " 

66 Even that/' replied the sour one, ec is typical of her 
way of fighting to the last Pole, Norwegian, Frenchman or 
even Canadian." 

" I must disagree with you there/ 9 piped up the man 
from Metz. cc I happen to have lost two English cousins in 
the fighting round Dunkirk. I take it that a few others must 
have fallen as well. Then there were quite a number of 
losses from the Navy and the RA.F. of which everyone 
knows." 

All the others then spoke up for British actions and losses 
in the war. 

" Maybe you're right, and that they have lost a handful of 
men," conceded the old jackal, condescendingly. cc Any- 
way, they're only doing it to save their own skins. They 
don't give two hoots for us." 

" And don't we try to save our own skins? " said Michel, 
in a withering voice. " As for not giving two hoots for us, 
have you already forgotten that Winston Churchill offered us 
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the opportunity of becoming one nation with England at the 
very time when things were looking blacker for us than they 
were for them? " 

" That was just a lot of hot air when it was too late to 
help," countered the crab-apple, blushing under the concen- 
trated fire, and realising that there was only one man left in 
the compartment who offered any prospects of being an ally. 
" All they've ever done since was to scuttle home and get us 
to cover up their retreat." 

At this remark his last hope, sitting opposite Michel, came 
to life. He leaned forward and, turning his head towards 
the dog in the manger, he addressed him in these terms ; 

c * I don't know. Monsieur, if you happen to have seen the 
British in action, but I have* I was a lieutenant in the 1940 
retreat, and my regiment was flanked on either side by 
English and Scottish troops. When the German tanks 
approached our line the situation was, of course, hopeless. 
But not apparently to the c hypocrites and cowards 3 on my 
right and left. Getting out of their trenches, they charged 
the tanks with fixed bayonets. I consider it a singular 
privilege for one so young as myself to have witnessed such a 
spectacle. I have no hesitation in saying that my faith and 
admiration for our old ally are undiminished. I still 
believe they 3 !! win the last battle, and what I say is c Good 
luck to them V* 

There were murmurs of approval all round as the old 
vulture was irretrievably shot down in flames by this coup de 
grdce. 

Michel could have embraced the young man. To prevent 
himself from indulging in the tempting impulse of reaching 
out his hand and saying " Put it there, chum. I wouldn't 
have missed that speech for all the guides in Europe," he put 
Ms hand up to his face and closed his eyes. It took him quite 
a while to see this conversation objectively, and then it 
suddenly struck him that if he could memorise most of it, 
then, if he managed to get back to England, it might be an 
idea to have it broadcast back to France over the European 
Service of the B.B.G. with a 48 hours' previous warning 
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that the occupants of compartment 7 of train No. 653 that left 
Lyon at 1831 hours on January 3oth, 1942, should listen in 
to their own conversation, which had been overheard by two 
Frenchmen (supposedly) who had subsequently gone to 
England because they considered that a little action in de 
Gaulle's Army would be more beneficial to the Allied Cause 
than a lot of talk. 

It would give these six strangers and Charles quite a kick 
to hear their very words broadcast from London. The 
forty-eight hours 5 previous warning would give them all 
ample time to reach a radio set. He thought that the kind 
of kick it would give the scowling scorpion and all who 
thought like him would be particularly well aimed and most 
conducive to toning down their talk. As for the others, the 
broadcast should act as a tonic and an inducement to 
propagate their spontaneous approval of his country's efforts 
and good faith. Yes, he would do that if and when he got 
back.* 

At about 5.20 a.m. they reached Clermont-Ferrand. 
Charles and Michel got out, and went straight to the 
restaurant, where their man was already waiting for 
them. 

After a putrid cup of coffee they made their way to the 
rest-room, which lay between two sets of tracks, and it was 
extremely cold in this draughty refrigerator. Michel was so 
worn out by the endless journeys and lack of sleep that what 
he generally used to think with was quite clogged up. 
However, he managed to gather that their friend had made 
him come all this way merely to explain that he was rather 
surprised that the Section had not included his zone amongst 
MicheFs ports of call. He also told him a great many 
things that did not concern him or his mission. Michel was 
simply delighted when he got up and left, and so was 
Charles. 

Michel was not at all amused over all this foolishness, 
and could not help thinking that by now he would probably 
have been in Barcelona if he had followed the Alsatian's 

* He did. 
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advice and ignored the telegram that had arrived two days 
earlier. 

He and Charles went off to the largest hotel in the place, 
and while waiting for some people to vacate their room, they 
had some coffee and bread-and-jam in the dining-ryom, 
where they saw the German orderlies carrying off the best 
victuals to their Lords and Masters upstairs. 

The rest of the day Michel spent sleeping, while Charles 
pottered about the town and made sleeping-car reservations 
for the same evening back to Lyon. By the time they had 
reached Lyon once more, Michel had just about caught up 
with his sleep, although in his view loss of sleep was almost as 
serious as losing the family jewels. 

There was a foot of snow on the ground in Lyon, and 
Michel spent a dismal week-end at Charles* house. How- 
ever, there was good news from Germaine. She had been so 
upset at the stupidity of his forced and unnecessary return 
from Perpignan that she had gone round to her two friends at 
the American Consulate and more or less laid her cards on 
the table. When she had told them about Michel and asked 
them if they catered in traffic leaving the country in an 
irregular manner, they replied that they had a very good line 
in this sort of thing and would be only too glad to oblige her. 
They added that they had been helping R.A.F. personnel to 
get back for quite a time and enjoyed the work enormously. 

Michel was invited to call on these gentlemen with Ger- 
maine, and they showed him that hospitality for which their 
country is justly renowned. The younger man of the two 
told him that after hearing Germaine's story he had im- 
mediately gone to Perpignan himself and seen their c number 
one * guide, who would be expecting him at 1 1 a.m. on 
Tuesday at the second cafe below the station on the left- 
hand side. Michel was to sit at the table farthest from the 
door laying a torn postcard in front of him to prove his 
identity. 

His American hosts explained that this guide was a kind of 
superman who only conducted emergency cases who had to 
get through at all costs ; he never took batches of people, for 
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fear of a slip-up. They also asked Mm not to give them any 
publicity at the War Office for what they had done. He 
quite understood about the guide, and as for the second part 
he said: " Sure, sure/* but all the time he had his fingers 
crossed. Obviously the French Section would not write to 
the papers about this event in war-time, but, when he told 
them the story as he wholly intended to they would merely 
hang up this friendly gesture on the records for future 
reference once the bells of Democracy got clanging again. 



CHAPTER XVII 

PASOLfi 

ON the night of the first Monday in February Michel took 
the express that was due in at Perpignan just before eleven 
the next morning. Germalne saw him off at the station. 
He was feeling very pleased at the way things were going, for 
the news had just reached them from Marseille that one of the 
ten men was already out of prison, and that for the rest it 
was only a question of time. Germaine also told him that 
London would be informed from another source that he 
ought to be in Barcelona by the end of the week, and he had 
promised to send her a postcard of the Christopher Columbus 
monument on arrival. He also told her to get herself a 
large apartment and stop living in an hotel room, and said 
that he had no doubt he could persuade the Section to con- 
firm this move. Finally, he thanked her for all the help she 
had given him. 

The flat country around Lyon looked quite pleasant 
under its blanket of moonlit snow as it flew past the window 
next to his corner seat, but, then, anything would have 
looked pleasant to Michel at that moment. Yes, it had been 
a lucky trip so far. Charles, George, Laurent, the Doctor, 
Olivier 3 and Germaine were all set for months to come* They 
had received instructions and plenty of money, and they 
knew that they had not been sent out here to be forgotten. 
Also they knew that their activities would be spoken of at 
home and that messages of theirs would reach loving and 
anxious families. 

In his attache case was another small hamper and a bottle 
of Armagnac that Germaine had given him for the Pyrenees. 
He drew deeply on his Lucky Strike cigarette, and felt the 
two packets in his pocket with satisfaction. Then he went to 
sleep. 
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When he woke,, the sun was shining and the snow had 
vanished. Eventually the train pulled into Perpignan. 

Two gendarmes were checking up on the passengers' 
papers surrounded by the usual armed guards at the barrier. 
Michel's papers passed their scrutiny without comment. 
Walking on air., he went to the station bookstall and bought 
the February railway time-tables of the whole of France for 
his department. He knew what a feather it would be in 
their caps when briefing a new man to be able to say: 
" When you have buried your parachute walk east 3 kilo- 
metres up to the main road, then follow the road due north 
until you come to within 2 kilometres of the station of La 
Ferte-sous-Joir. Spruce yourself up a bit and then catch the 
5.14 train for Paris. You won't have to bother with time- 
tables or have to ask any awkward questions." He also 
knew what a feeling of confidence such precise instructions 
would have on a man or woman who was setting out on one 
of these solitary, nerve-racking ventures, for there was no 
getting away from the fact that the first days in enemy- 
occupied or even unoccupied territory were enough to give 
anyone the jitters. 

Then he set off to his rendezvous. The cafe in question 
was quite close to the station. There were very few people 
there at this early hour, and if any one of them was the 
guide, it was most certainly the young athlete talking to the 
cafe proprietor at the bar. At all events, he ignored Michel's 
entry. 

He sat down and ordered a drink. When he had been 
served he placed a post-card torn three-quarters of the way 
across the middle upon the table and waited to see what 
would happen. He did not have to wait very long before 
the young man at the bar made his way towards him. 
Stopping at his table and smiling broadly, he held out his 
hand and said, cc My name is Pasole," to which Michel 
truthfully replied, " I am very pleased to meet you. Won't 
you join me? " 

Pasole was unquestionably a magnificent specimen of 
manhood. He was perhaps twenty-eight years of age. 
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He had fair hair, small strong teeth and a fair complexion 
tanned by the sun. He was about 5 feet 9 inches tall, and 
his tailor had had to use several metres of cloth to cover his 
broad shoulders. He was dressed as though he were a 
subscriber to Men Only. He had on a pair of grey flannel 
trousers, a tweed sports jacket of excellent cut, with a dark- 
toned shirt to match. His tie was in faultless taste, and he 
wore a pair of heavy brown shoes. In fact, if Pasole had 
been sipping a champagne cocktail in Piccadilly, his ap- 
pearance would have marked him down as a Varsity man 
just having one for the road before stepping into an ancient 
3 litre Bentley and going off to do whatever people do do 
who have such automobiles. 

ee You'll have no time to waste here, for we're off 
this evening at six-thirty," said Pasole. " A taxi will take 
us the first 25 kilometres, then a short walk brings us to the 
frontier, where we shall spend the night in a barn be- 
longing to a friend of mine. We'll rest there throughout 
the following day, and complete the trip on the next night. 
In the meantime you*d better rest up for the day in my 
room." 

Michel got up, paid for his drink at the bar and followed 
Pasole up to his room. He found the place full of kit for the 
journey: a bulging rucksack, a huge parcel, loaves of bread, 
sausages, tobacco, etc. 

" Perhaps it would help if I paid something of what I shall 
owe you, in advance," suggested Michel. 

" Thanks," said Pasole. " As you're a friend of my 
friends in Lyon, I propose taking you for 12,000 francs. Is 
that all right with you? " 

** Suits me fine," said Michel. 

" If you'd let me have a thousand now, it'll pay for the 
black-market taxi. The rest will do on arrival." 

Michel gave him a i, coo-franc note. 

" I'll give you a call at lunch-time," said Pasole, taking 
the note and leaving the room. 

Michel lay down on the bed with his hands clasped behind 
his head, gazing emptily at the low ceiling. An indefinable 
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feeling of security pervaded the smuggler's untidy room. 
He had taken to Pasole immediately. 

Thanking his lucky stars that things had taken such a swift 
turn for the better, he rolled over on his side, dismissed all 
thoughts from his mind and, like a good soldier, went to 
sleep. 

A little over an hour later Pasole woke him. 

" How about some lunch? " he said. 

Michel jumped off the bed, and uncorked his sleepy 
eyes in some cold water. 

" Downstairs/ * said Pasole, " you'll meet a Spaniard 
who's paying his way by helping me carry some of this junk 
across the frontier. He's a good chap, and I've known him 
for years. Like myself and the remnants of the Republican 
Army he was chased out of Spain by Franco's men. Since 
that day he hasn't seen his wife who lives in Barcelona." 

They went down to the cafe, and in a quiet corner Michel 
saw a ropey-looking individual who was introduced to him 
as Manuelo. 

At first sight Michel found him a most unpreposses- 
sing scoundrel and felt sure he must be suffering from 
chronic consumption. However, if that were true, he 
concluded, that it only went to show what a spirited person 
he really was to undertake such a strenuous and risky 
excursion. 

After they had exchanged a few words, Pasole turned to 
Michel and said : 

" Have you any objection to lunching with a young 
gendarme ? " 

" If he's a friend of yours it's all right with me," said 
Michel, not wishing to appear stuffy. 

ce He's my co-back in the Perpignan football team, and he 
tips me off so as to avoid road controls." 

" Let's lunch with him by all means," urged Michel. 

The party was most agreeable and, as though by tacit and 
mutual consent, no leading questions were asked by anyone. 
Being something of a footballer himself, Michel was able to 

ioin in on the discussion of the merits of various French and 

M 
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Swiss teams, and this took their minds off the food, which 
was definitely not worth discussing. 

After lunch Michel had a shave, and spent the afternoon 
sleeping in order to be fresh for the main event at 6.30. 

A quarter of an hour or so before zero hour all their packs 
were ready. Michel had transferred his few possessions to 
the light hunting bag that he had kept rolled up in his case. 
At last it was to prove handy. He made a present of the case 
to Pasole. A piece of string was found for the cardboard 
parcel that Manuelo was to carry and Pasole's pack was 
further crammed until it must have weighed a good 30 kilos. 
As Michel raised it with both hands, Pasole said : 

" Radio parts. Four hundred per cent profit on that stuff. 
On the way back it will be stuffed with articles you can't get in 
France. It'll be waiting for me at my father's farm. All 
this weight on my back keeps me in training and doesn't do 
me any harm financially either." 

Michel reckoned there must have been about 25,000 francs* 
in the round trip for Pasole and that he earned every 
cent of it. 

<c One day I shall be able to buy a small villa for my wife 
and children," he added, producing a photograph of an 
astonishingly pretty girl smiling at two fine-looking children. 

" Where are they now? " asked Michel. 

" In hiding," said the guide. 



Manuelo and Michel went downstairs and played French 
billiards to pass the time until Pasole turned up with the 
taxi. He was punctual, a quality which augured well for the 
coming trip. 

They all piled into the taxi, and it was almost dark when 
the driver began fiddling with the taps and lighting up the 
charcoal in the war-time stove attached to the back which he 
used to fuel his cab. It took him three good clips before 
there was any spark of life from the motor. Finally it gave 
a dull splutter, and soon they were hiccuping painfully 
* Exchange rate 177 frs. to the 1. 
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along the side streets. Bicycles overtook them in a most 
disconcerting manner, and Michel held his breath and 
prayed that the gas cooker with its little flame of hope would 
not drop off the stern or flicker out. 

After a while the motor settled down to its work, and soon 
they were clear of the town and moving along with the trees 
swishing by. It was an agreeable sound for anyone who 
had not been in a car for some time. 

Pasole told them that if a patrol held them up he would do 
the talking, the story being that they were going to their 
factory for the night shift, having missed the last bus. He 
told them that the probabilities of any such hold-up were 
very slight, as the gendarme with whom they had lunched 
had assured him that the road would be clear until 8 p.m. 

It was slightly uphill all the way and the old cab groaned 
along as best it could. Yet the idea of riding in the right 
direction, even in this ancient hack, was well worth 1,000 
jfcancs. Eventually the driver turned off to the left up a small 
country lane and then pulled up in the middle of nowhere. 
Pasole said this was the terminus, so they all got out. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

JUST AROUND THE CORNER 

By now it was pitch dark, although there should have been a 
frill moon. It being the 3rd of February. But the sky was 
blotted out by a high, solid wall of cloud and, for this trio, 
the darkness was ideal. As Pasole had placed Michel in the 
middle of the safari, he tied a white handkerchief to the 
guide's rucksack, since he was quite incapable of seeing him 
even at a distance of two yards. He then placed another 
one on his own pack so as to help Manuelo follow him for 
Manuelo was not the sort of character to own any white linen 
himself and in this manner they moved silently forward 
through the night and up the foothills. 

They followed Pasole blindly and implicitly. He kept up 
a fast, steady pace, and it was just like the old days training 
in the Highlands, only this game was played for higher stakes 
and not just for a blister on your heel. They passed over 
fields, through hedges, small streams and undergrowth. 
They took short-cuts to find tracks known to Pasole, and all 
the time they came back to the gap in the dim silhouette of 
the mountains away in the distance. 

They passed through a village as silently as cats, then down 
some steps, across a stream and away again up the side of the 
hill. Then began some serious climbing up a slope that was 
thick with cactus bushes. It became blacker than the inside 
of a coalpit, and as there was no path, they got utterly lost. 
But Pasole was not in the least worried. He just trekked 
around in circles like a hound that has temporarily lost the 
scent, and eventually he hit the trail again with Michel and 
Manuelo close behind. 

Pasole often led them straight up some mountain-side in 
order to avoid a detour, only to find it impassable, and these 
episodes were very tiring especially for Manuelo whose 
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condition could not be compared to Michel's. Neverthe- 
less, Pasole found his way out of every maze. 

The pace was soon too hot for Manuelo. Michel was 
sweating all over, as he was wearing everything he 
possessed except for a pair of pyjamas. Over his clothes 
he wore his raincoat as a protection against the prickly 
pears. 

The first slow-up was caused by two explosions that 
sounded like revolver shots fired just behind him. Michel 
dropped down fiat and looked back. Then he heard 
Manuelo blaspheming in Catalan. When he returned to 
him he found that his cardboard box had come to pieces and 
two of the radio valves had come into contact with nature's 
knitting-needles, causing them to explode. This merchan- 
dise was certainly never meant to put up with such a rough- 
and-tumble. When they reached a clearing, the clouds 
obligingly parted for a moment to allow the moon to shine 
on them. In this sudden illumination Manuelo's parcel 
appeared as nothing but a heap of twisted scrap that looked 
as though it would not have fetched a nickel in the Cale- 
donian Market, but Pasole said they were tough valves, 
and Pasole was always right. He retied the string and they 
set off again. 

After about two solid hours of this killing pace they 
seemed to be getting higher up in the world, and then they 
came to another village. 

* c You must keep very quiet going through here because 
of the dogs/ 3 said Pasole. 

"Why don't you go round the place? " asked Michel. 

<c Have a look for yourself. WeVe got to take some risks 
or we'd never get there," said Pasole. 

Michel, whose eyes had been glued to the ground so as not 
to fall in the dark, looked up and saw two peaks rising sheer 
beside the village to a height of about 800 feet. In the 
narrow gap, between, lay the village. 

" I see what you mean/' he said, then, " How do you cope 
with the dogs? " 

" If there's a hullaballoo we run. I've got some pepper, 
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but if that fails, then I use this/' he said, smacking a long 
knife that hung from his rucksack. 

Silently they crept between the houses, but not silently 
enough for the vigilant dogs. First one started, then the 
warning was picked up by every dog in the place until the 
night was made hideous with sound. Lights flashed on here 
and there and the gruff tones of men's voices, disturbed in 
their early sleep, could be heard giving orders. 

" Come on! " said Pasole, and he began running with 
Michel and Manuelo at his heels. Slowed up by his heavy 
pack he was unable to outstrip them. 

Having got through the village, he led them through 
some trees and up to a stream. They splashed their way up 
this for about 300 yards. The going was painfully slow. 

Michel, merely intent on following Pasole in the dark, was 
deaf and blind to all else. Presently, however, he could not 
fail to notice the barking form of a large dog, smarter than 
the rest, who had followed them on the right bank. 

Pasole saw it, too, and shouted : 

" Up here ! Wait for me in that gap," and pointed at a 
low ridge in the skyline. 

Manuelo scrambled past Michel, but the latter, whose 
hands were free, thought he would stay by the guide and give 
him a hand if necessary. 

Seeing the men clamber out on the opposite side the 
baffled animal plunged into the water >nd, half swimming, 
half scrambling along the rocky bed it closed with the other 
bank. 

Michel saw Pasole reach for his knife. At the last moment 
he merely kicked the dog back into the swirling stream and it 
had not the stomach for a second attempt. 

Hearing the rest of the pack gaining on them, Pasole 
poured some pepper on the spot where they had been 
standing, and both men made off through the trees as fast as 
they could go. 

After a ten minutes* climb they found Manuelo sitting just 
below the crest of the gap he had been aiming for. They 
stopped and listened. So still was the night that the sounds 
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of distant barking and conversation came to them clearly 
over the trees and above the rushing of the stream. The 
retreating voices and spasmodic barks told them they were 
clear of the hunt. 

Although Manuelo had reached the spot well before the 
other two, he was breathing painfully after his spurt. Owing 
to his bad lungs and the awkwardness of his ungainly 
parcel, whose shape had not been improved by its recent 
splashing in the stream, he was sorely handicapped, yet 
uncomplaining. 

Looking at his compatriot, Pasole said, " All right, 
Manuelo? " 

The other nodded and got up. 

Presently they emerged from the trees on to a mountain 
road. Pasole gave his instructions. 

cc Don't drag your feet on the road. We'll walk at 
200 yards' interval, with Manuelo in the middle. If I walk 
into a trap I shall talk loudly enough to warn you to get into 
the bushes. Should that happen, wait for an hour to allow 
me time to give anyone the slip and return. After an hour, 
if I don't come back, walk straight on to within 300 yards of 
the Customs barrier at the top. Turn right up a steep hill, 
keeping the French and Spanish Customs sheds in view. 
They'll be a guide for your next move. Probably none of 
this will happen; it's only in case." 

With these words J?asole hitched up his enormous ruck- 
sack and set off along the road. 

The two others watched his powerful form until It was 
swallowed up in the dark. 

cc What a man ! " gasped Manuelo. 

* c You'd better go now," said Michel, realising that the 
other could never keep up Pasole's pace. 

When Manuelo had gone, Michel waited for a while and 
then brought up the rear. 

The going was easy on the road, and, although he was not 
in good health, he felt he could go on for ever in this 
direction. 

Presently he saw Manuelo's slim form ahead and the 
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parcel, tied round his back with a piece of string, wobbling 
from side to side. He slowed up to keep his distance, and 
noticed how slowly the other was moving. A hundred yards 
at this pace, and Michel realised that Pasole would get 
miles ahead and far out of earshot. 

He closed rapidly with Manuelo, and placed one hand on 
the swinging parcel, adding a little pressure as well. 

ee You needn't push me. I can manage," said Manuelo, 
breathlessly. 

" I'm only steadying the scrap-heap," said Michel, agree- 
ably, continuing to press lightly. 

They moved on in silence. 

After about half an hour they caught up with Pasole, 
who was smoking a pipe behind a hedge by the road. 

" Our troubles are practically over now," he said, coming 
out to meet them. " The barn we're aiming for is only 
two kilometres ahead. We'll leave the road here and take 
this short cut." 

They stepped out with renewed heart. Michel found 
himself walking beside Pasole with Manuelo about 20 yards 
behind. For a while it was not too steep to talk. 

cc If it isn't too indiscreet a question," began the guide, 
" what have you been doing in France? " 

c< Why, didn't my friends tell you? " hedged Michel. 

cc They just said you were a friend of theirs," he replied. 

" Well, it's simple enough," said Michel, " I was a 
bomber pilot until I was brought down by flak." 

" I've met plenty of them," said Pasole. " But none of 
them spoke French like you do." 

" I admit we're not very good at languages on the whole, 
and I believe most of the linguists are in the Fighter 
Squadrons." 

" What squadron were you in? " asked Pasole. 

" The number wouldn't mean anything to you, Pasole." 

"You'd be surprised." 

" How many R.A.F. men have you taken to the other 
side? " 

" Well over twenty I should say." 
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" Well/ 5 said Michel, picking out a squadron in which his 
brother had trained, " I was in 605." 

" It used to be 605," said Pasole. 

ec What do you mean? " asked Michel, amazed. 

" A Birmingham Auxiliary Squadron that no longer 
exists." 

cc How the devil do you know? " asked Michel. 

<c When people are tired and miles from anywhere and 
they trust you, they sometimes tell you interesting anecdotes. 
One remembers certain details, for no apparent reason; 
others one forgets. So far, with you it'll be the French. 
But we've hardly started yet." 

** I'm considered more than a raw hand at Spanish, too," 
said Michel, avoiding the topic of the miles that lay ahead. 

" You're lucky. I was born in the mountains, where we 
spoke only Catalan, and I didn't pay much attention to 
Spanish. They taught it in the schools, but somehow I never 
seemed to remain in any school for very long. I started 
work at fourteen/' 

Michel turned round and saw that there was no sign of 
Manuelo. They waited for him to catch up. 

C Keep on the move, Manuelo. It's not much farther/' 
said Pasole. 

They kept in a bunch and slowed down the pace to 
Manuelo's rate or rather, just beyond it, so as to keep him 
going. 

The path wound through the trees, and they staggered 
against roots and boulders in the dark. The gradient was 
always steep, but occasionally it seemed to go straight up the 
side of the mountain. Pasole was in his element, but the 
others were well-nigh done. 

After an hour they were back on the road once more, 
having climbed about 1,000 feet. By now Manuelo was 
staggering and half asleep on his feet. 

As they plodded along the smooth surface, Michel turned 
to the guide and said : 

"Pasole, why don't you tell us how far it really is? 
It's much easier to distribute one's strength over a distance 
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one knows than to have to keep stretching it again and 
again." 

" It's a curious thing," said Pasole, C but during the Civil 
War I found that the soldiers in my battalion never liked the 
whole truth as to how far we were going, and my methods 
of understating distances proved so successful that it has 
become a habit with me, so as to encourage people to keep 
going. Anyway," he concluded, confidentially, " our farm 
is only two jumps around that bend up there." 

After about half an hour's steady walking they reached 
the bend, and from there on the two jumps proved to be 
about a kilometre in length. Only then was the barn in 
sight. 

By the time they reached the barn Michel was In no con- 
dition to complain ; as for Manuelo, he simply crumpled up 
on the straw and went fast asleep. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FORGED MARCH 

MICHEL and Pasole huddled up for warmth, but Manuelo's 
coughing spoilt their night. 

At about 9 a.m. 5 on February 4th, the barn door creaked 
open, and in came the farmer with a pot of steaming coffee 
and three plates of eggs, which just went to show that 
e Pasole*s Guided Tours ' were no kind of a slapdash 
enterprise. 

It rained hard all day, so they spent the time huddled up 
over a little stove which was brought in, and Manuelo 
told them how he had worked in the mines from the age of 
fourteen and how the dust had got into his lungs. But this 
did not prevent him from entertaining them with Spanish 
songs, which he delivered in a husky but very pleasing alto 
voice. 

Pasole said his family consisted of four sisters and three 
brothers, besides himself, ranging between the ages of nine 
and thirty-two, who all lived happily in Banolas with -their 
father and mother under the regime they had helped to 
bring into power. He said that his family were not very 
keen on the English, but would nevertheless see Michel 
through to the British Consulate in Barcelona. 

During the afternoon the rain stopped, and it was agreed 
that they should set out to do the last lap of the journey at 
nightfall. 

They duly set off at 7.45 p.m. in the pitch dark, and the 
farmer's son led them up to the top of the Pyrenees, a 
distance of only 800 yards. Here, after seeing that the coast 
was clear, he left them. The view from the top was quite 
sensational. Down in the valley on their left shone the 
lights of Llansa. In the far distance Pasole pointed out 
the lights of Figueras, the town that spelt disaster to so many 
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Allied airmen and to countless others who tried to reach 
Barcelona on foot or by train and were caught and im- 
prisoned there. 

Pasole said that they would be giving this place a wide 
berth on their march to his father's farm, which lay eight 
kilometres north-west of Banolas Bafiolas being already 
south-west of Figueras. 

As Michel looked at the distant lights of Figueras, he 
began to realise more fully the extent of the prodigious 
journey that lay before them and he suggested that they got 
a move on straight away. It would also have been too 
stupid to be caught admiring the scenery right on the border, 
for Spanish Civil Guards and French Customs men patrolled 
the whole frontier. 

Pasole then gave them their marching orders. 

" We shall walk all through the night, 35 he said. " There 
will only be one stop of a quarter of an hour for a short meai 
and a smoke. Apart from that neither of you must stop, 
or you will not be able to get up again, as stiffness will set in. 
It's slightly up and down for the first half of the way, but 
afterwards it's fairly easy going. Watch your feet carefully 
and don't sprain an ankle." 

Manuelo and Michel said the programme suited them 
all right. 

For the first two hours they made their way along a stony 
track down into the valley. They all had long sticks and 
Pasole led them at a very sharp pace. They slithered and 
tripped down incredible slopes, sometimes going between the 
trees to meet the winding path below. Pasole took every- 
thing straight, and it was a wonder to Michel that neither 
Manuelo nor he twisted an ankle on these rough tracks. 
It was almost as dark as it had been on the previous night's 
climb. 

They followed one another at close intervals, and at one 
point Pasole went over the edge and disappeared from view, 
making noises like a landslide. Michel just managed to 
stop in time. A moment later Pasole's voice came up 
from some 20 feet below, saying, " Don't follow me/' 
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to which Michel replied, " I've no intention of doing so, 
hombre. 

He came scrabbling back, and this slight delay gave them 
two minutes' rest. Laughing, they set off again. 

As they proceeded, Michel took out his identity card and 
demobilisation paper and tore them into little pieces, drop- 
ping bits here and there at intervals. He did this so that if 
he was caught he would not be mistaken for a Frenchman 
and sent back across the frontier and placed in the custody 
of the French police. 

They carried on like this without seeing a living soul or 
hearing a dog bark until 1.30 in the morning. Michel was 
still feeling in fine shape, and Manuelo was doing very well, 
though he was quite beyond speech. 

Then Pasole called a halt in a little gully beside a stream, 
and the moon came out, as if it had all been arranged for 
their benefit. They had a welcome meal and drank some 
of the Armagnac from Germaine's bottle, finishing up with a 
smoke. Pasole did not touch the clear water in the stream, 
and told the others to go very easy with it, if they must drink 
at all. When their time was up they set off again, feeling 
much revived. 

At about 4 a.m. Pasole got them all entangled in a maze 
of terraced vineyards, and getting them out of this meant 
climbing over endless walls in every direction, and this 
wasted half-hour was more tiring than two hours of straight 
walking. 

They only had one more lot of trouble from dogs, but this 
time they began barking when they were still a mile from 
the Civil Guard's hut, and so Pasole was easily able to give 
it a wide berth. 

By now they had broken the back of the journey and had 
reached the flatter portion. Michel's feet were so tender 
that every stone he walked on seemed to send an electric 
shock through his entire body. What Manuelo must have 
been going through he could well imagine, for he was 
wearing black, thin-soled pointed town shoes. 

From 6 a.m., Pasole, who knew that his charges must be 
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getting tired, began telling his customary bed-time stories 
about the short distance that now remained to be covered 
before reaching the farm. The nonsense he spoke could 
hardly be credited. He pointed out a landmark dawn 
having broken and said, " My father's property begins 
there." On reaching the spot a fresh gigantic stretch of 
country spread itself before their weary eyes, representing a 
distance of perhaps 10 kilometres to the horizon. Having 
spent two hours covering that distance, even Manuelo said : 
" For God's sake, man, don't do that again. I'm doing the 
best I can to make my remaining strength last out, but you're 
cutting the guts right out of me with your phoney distances." 

Poor Manuelo ! His ashen face was pitiful to see. The 
string of his parcel must have been gnawing into Ms flesh at 
every step. Michel tried, for the umpteenth time, to yank it 
off his shoulders, but the proud Spaniard just turned round 
and gave him a savage look. * Good old Manuelo ! * thought 
Michel; c what a man you proved to be! ? 

It was only at 9 a.m. that they reached the farm. Michel 
was practically dead on his feet. Pasole still looked as fresh 
as though he had just emerged from a cold shower. Michel 
could not bear to look at Manuelo. 

When they were 500 yards from the farm they let Pasole go 
ahead to spy out the land, and followed him at about 200 
yards' distance, approaching the farm over a ploughed field. 
The reddish earth was soggy, and came up over their shoes. 
Michel kept his eyes on Pasole. Suddenly he saw him signal 
to them to lie down. He pulled Manuelo down beside him in 
a gully, and they lay in the furrows, their faces cupped in 
their hands. Manuelo fell asleep, or maybe he was un- 
conscious. 

For half an hour they lay thus, and then Pasole returned 
and said to Michel, " The Civil Guards had to choose this 
very moment to come round scrounging for eggs at the farm. 
I nearly walked slap into them. As an exile from this 
country they would have been only too glad to put the arm 
on me.' 9 

Michel woke Manuelo, and s together with Pasole, they 
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dragged the half unconscious man with difficulty over the 
last 300 yards. A terrible stiffness had spread itself through 
Michel's limbs and aching back. Manuelo was almost dead 
to the world. Slowly they revived him beside a water- 
trough. 

At the farm they were given an enormous breakfast of 
potato omelette made with a dozen eggs and washed down 
with a light rose wine served without glasses in a Spanish 
flask with a long pointed spout. The food did Manuelo 
good, and he demonstrated how one should drink from the 
flask by holding it at arm's length and allowing the thin 
stream of wine to pass between his almost touching teeth. 
Michel tried this with much gusto, but only succeeded in 
disgracing himself. 

They spent the rest of the day hiding in a silo, as the 
Civil Guards were expected to return. When darkness even- 
tually came they went back to the farm, and were treated 
to another colossal meal. 

They then went upstairs, and Pasole and Michel shared a 
double bed whilst Manuelo had one to himself. 

They slept like the dead for twelve hours, and woke up 
much refreshed. 

As they were shaving, one of Pasole's brothers entered 
the room with another man of maybe fifty. They spoke to 
Pasole in a business-like way without any greeting or senti- 
ment. Pasole's brother looked the spit of Ronald Colman, 
even down to the moustache and voice. The other man's 
name was Garcia. 

They said they could not take Manuelo, as it was too risky 
to hide him, but they would take Michel, since that was part 
of their contract. Their conversation was carried out in 
Catalan, and Michel only got the gist of it. Manuelo did not 
say anything. Perhaps he was used to the disappointments 
of life. 

After breakfast Michel went up to collect his things, and 
found Pasole in the room. Pulling out his wallet he paid 
him the n,ooo francs he still owed him, throwing in an 
extra thousand. 
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" How many kilometres would you say we'd covered, 
Pasole? " he asked. 

" From where we left the car it must be twenty-three to 
the barn/ 3 he replied. " And from the barn up to here's 
about another fifty-five. Yes, by the zig-zag route we 
followed it must be just about eighty kilometres in all." 

"When are you going back? " asked Michel. 

" I shall rest here all day, and start back tonight. That'll 
get me into Perpignan on Saturday morning in time for a 
short rest before our League match against Toulouse." 

" What do you do when it's an away fixture? " 

" In the winter it's easy enough because the nights are 
long and I can go straight through with one stop of half an 
hour. But then, of course, I go rather faster when I'm 
alone," he explained. 

" What happens in summer, then? " continued Michel. 

" I leave on Mondays instead of Tuesdays." 

" What'll happen to Manuelo? " 

cc He'll stay here and build up his strength on the farm, 
and I'll take him back next week." 

" Poor devil ! " said Michel. " Coming all the way here 
only to find he can't go on to Barcelona. I feel sorry for 
him." 

" Between you and me," said Pasole, " I think my father's 
manager on this farm will do the best he can to bring 
Manuelo's wife up from Barcelona. But don't tell him I said 
so, as we'd like it to come as a surprise. If something goes 
wrong he won't be disappointed." 

" Nice of you to have fixed that, Pasole," said Michel. 

" I never saw a man who deserved to reach his goal as 
much as Manuelo," stated Pasole. 

" He's in a bad way, isn't he? " 

" I hardly expect to find him alive when I come back." 

" I didn't think he'd ever reach the farm." 

" It was sheer guts that brought him." 

" I'd like to help," said Michel, producing his wallet. 

" No. It's our affair. We can manage," said the proud 
Catalan. 

N 
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" Maybe it is your affair, but it's become mine, too, since 
we did the trip together/' said Michel firmly. He thmst 
a 5,000-franc note into Pasole's hand, adding, " If you don't 
take that for Manuelo, I'll give it to him myself." 

" You've been a gay companion, but you mustn't do this," 
said Pasole slowly and firmly. 

" Then please accept this flask as a personal token of my 
appreciation," said Michel, handing him the French Sec- 
tion's gift to him. 

" That I will do with pleasure/' answered the guide. 
" But what can I give you of mine in exchange? " 

cc There is no call for an exchange, but if you can spare it, 
I've had my eye on your tobacco pouch with the zip 
fastener." 

" At your disposal," said Pasole, fishing it out and stuffing 
it full of tobacco from a tin in his rucksack. 

They shook hands and Michel left the room. 

Downstairs he found Manuelo. He put his left hand on 
his shoulder and took the other's right hand in his own, but 
no words would come only ec Adios, chico" 

" AdioSy amigo" said Manuelo. 

Michel turned and joined the two men. They walked 
towards their car. 



CHAPTER XX 

BARCELONA 

GARCIA had no notion of how to drive. He left that to the 
car, and simply talked away, keeping his eyes on his com- 
panion and gesticulating, with both hands off the wheel. 
Both men talked hard and fast and at the same time. It 
was very difficult for Michel to understand much of these 
long duets of machine-gun fire. Nevertheless, he gained the 
impression that neither man gave so much as two hoots 
where they hid him until he could be passed on to Barcelona, 
provided they got rid of him somewhere. 

Michel waited for the right moment,, and when Garcia 
was doing most of the wrong things in negotiating a par- 
ticularly dangerous hair-pin bend and both men were 
taking a breath before the next burst of conversation, he 
opened up innocently in flawless Spanish : 

" What a lovely country this is ! * 5 he threw out. 

Both men turned right round and gazed at him. For 
several seconds the car drove itself, like a horse returning to 
the stable. A rather severe clout from the grass kerb re- 
minded Garcia that the steering-wheel had been placed 
there for a purpose, and for fully fifteen seconds he deigned 
to look at the road. 

ec I'm glad you like it," observed * Ronald Colman '. 
"Where did you learn Spanish?" he asked, as though 
suspecting Michel would have to confess he had been an 
enemy of the Franco regime by fighting in the International 
Brigade during the Civil War a Brigade that was allied to 
the Republicans. 

" In Madrid/' answered Michel. " I was there in 1932 
and 1934." 

The simple statement temporarily stemmed their flow of 
words. The natural prejudice felt by all fascist Spaniards 
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against Englishmen for the sanctions applied by the British 
Government at the time of the Franco rebellion was appeased 
by the sound of their own language emanating from the 
mouth of this particular one. 

After perhaps half a minute's silence Garcia again aban- 
doned the car and its occupants to the will of fate by turning 
his head to address Michel. 

" We are political enemies of Pasole," he began. " And 
our association with him is merely a business one." 

" Pasole told me that even his own family hold different 
political views from his own/ 9 said Michel. " But I still 
think Pasole is a splendid guide. 53 

" Pasole is a remarkable man," said Garcia. " His only 
mistake is that he is on the wrong side." 

Fortunately the car did not meet a single soul on the road, 
and after a quarter of an hour's very frightening drive they 
were circling the beautiful lake of Banolas. 

Garcia turned through a private gateway, ran up the drive 
and stopped his car with an unnecessary jerk outside a 
pretty country house overlooking the water. 

His friend went off on his own, and Garcia led Michel into 
the house. 

Inside they found Garcia's wife doing the housework in a 
dressing-gown and bedroom slippers. Helping her was 
their fifteen-year-old daughter. Michel was introduced to 
Carmen and Garmencita. 

Garcia then began talking to his wife, and Michel assumed 
the dazed look he always found so useful when trying to 
follow a dialect of which he understood the gist whilst pre- 
tending to understand nothing, Carmen seemed to be 
saying something on these lines : 

" You're not going to let this young man stay in that 
beastly hotel all by himself, are you? Why, he might be 
our own son. Haven't you noticed the likeness? Just 
imagine our boy in similar circumstances. I bet you no 
English family would fail to take him in." 

Michel could have hugged this unknown Lady of 
Spain. 
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Garcia turned to him and said : 

" Senor, which would you prefer: to go to the hotel or 
remain here with us? " 

Without hesitation or preamble Michel replied : 

" Stay here with you." 

" Then it's settled. He stays," said Carmen. 

After a colossal lunch with kors d'&uvres assisted by a 
dishful of eggs, and then huge slabs of steak freshly bought on 
the way out from the bull-fight on the previous Sunday, 
Michel was taken over to the Pasole household and intro- 
duced to the parents and the rest of the family all hand- 
some and with an obvious resemblance to their brother. 
Michel was on the look-out for animosity either towards 
himself or Great Britain from this family, but only met with 
kindness. 

An enormous spread awaited them, consisting of plate- 
fuls of cream cakes and bottles of choice wines. Courtesy 
demanded that Michel should hold his own at this feast, 
and he was as courteous as his recent lunch would permit. 

During his visit, Michel wrote a letter to the Consul 
General at Barcelona, and in it was a code phrase whereby 
he would know who Michel was. He had also to sign 
himself Sqn/Ldr. Edwards. 

e Ronald Colman ', who was present at the party, said he 
would be driving into Barcelona on Monday morning and 
would deliver this letter in person. 

Michel spent a very agreeable week-end in Banolas, being 
taken around everywhere and enjoying himself thoroughly. 
His greatest treat, however, was to wallow in hot baths, 
have his clothes cleaned and repaired and be able to put on 
fresh linen. 

On the Monday true to his word * Ronald Colman 5 
went to Barcelona and delivered Michel's letter. The same 
afternoon D. of the Consular Staff drove out to Banolas. 
Garcia led Michel to his V8 Ford,which was parked beside the 
lake with the bonnet open and the chauffeur pretending to 
look for some fault in the engine. 

Michel had already said good-bye to Carmen and her 
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daughter and thanked them for their marvellous hospitality, 
and now he expressed his gratitude to Garcia, who then 
walked away so as not to be conspicuous. 

D., with a pipe in his mouth, was leaning against the door 
of the car with the unselfconscious ease of someone who does 
this sort of thing frequently. Whilst pretending to watch the 
chauffeur, he was really sizing up Michel. 

It was a great moment when Michel shook hands with this 
countryman, and a greater one as the car raced down the 
main road to Barcelona. 

IX well known for collecting hundreds of escapees took 
Michel into his house and introduced him to his wife and a 
Belgian officer in civilian clothes. The latter had crossed the 
Pyrenees on the previous night. The Belgian and Michel 
were very wary of what they said to each other, as each felt 
that the other was up to roughly the same game without 
anyone having told them. It was a sixth sense with people 
like these to know what everyone was up to. In a railway 
compartment or on the terrace of a cafe they could, by a 
mere sweep of their eyes, take in a large group of people and 
tell almost invariably if there were among those present a 
stool pigeon, a counter-espionage agent or someone of their 
own ilk. There was only one type that Michel could never 
learn to spot, and that was the double agent. These snakes 
were so clever, so ingratiating and so plausible, and they had 
so many well-known deeds of heroism to their credit, that 
even when proof of their double dealings was produced he 
could hardly conceive that such skunks really existed. It 
was not that he was gullible. He simply could not grasp the 
fact that it was, and is, and always will be, as easy for certain 
people to sink into the pit of dishonour as it is for others to 
remain loyal. 

Later on, Michel discovered that the Belgian went by the 
name of Lt.-Cdr. O.,* and that he had brought with him 
from France a despatch-case full of important papers. He 
was one of the men who did so much to organise safe houses 
and escape routes for the R.A.F. 

* Lieut.-Cominander Pat O'Leary, G.C. 
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Michel's arrival was celebrated In regal manner. Boxes of 
English, cigarettes lay on every table. 

Half an hour later, the Consul-General came in. He was 
an ex-Guards Major, of stimulating personality, a man of 
quick decisions, whose military manner gained MicheFs 
immediate respect. He seemed to Michel the very epitome 
of what a senior Consular Representative of Great Britain 
should be in war-time. Having been attached to the 
Consular Service himself, and having had a father, three 
uncles and grandfather who were all Consuls-General, he 
believed he was qualified to judge. 

The C.G. took him into the next room. He had brought 
a score or so of photographs of men who resembled 
Michel to some extent. These he laid out on a table, saying : 

" Pick out the one you think looks most like you. We've 
got to have a photograph on your temporary pass, and there's 
no time to have one taken of you, I've already made my 
choice." 

As Michel scrutinised each face, he supposed that D. had 
already given his Chief a rough description over the tele- 
phone when announcing his arrival, that the Consul General 
had then picked out a handful of passport photographs of 
Spaniards who, on producing evidence that a grandfather 
was born in Gibraltar, had been issued with a British pass- 
port, and that these photographs were actual copies from 
those very passports. 

" How about that one, sir? " he said, pointing to the 
photo of a man who might have been his twin brother. 

" That's the one all right/' replied the Consul-General 
" I'll have a salvo conducto made out right away, and my car 
will return to fetch you in about an hour. I should like you 
to dine with me and afterwards I have a room prepared for 
you. We shall have to get up early tomorrow morning, as 
I'm driving you and O. to Madrid/' 

" Thank you very much, sir," said Michel. 

" I may as well tell you that the Foreign Office cabled me 
some days ago advising me that you were on your way here and 
that you were to be sent on to Madrid urgently. However, 
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I should imagine you could do with a square meal and 
some sleep, so I shall expect you presently." 

" It's very kind of you, sir," replied Michel. 

After he had left, Michel returned to the other room. 
As he stood beside D., who was mixing him a drink, he 
said: 

" What a man your Chief is ! " 

" Yes/' nodded the other. " Nothing much grows 
beneath his feet. In fact, he leaves a trail of scorched earth 
behind him/' 

" From what I've seen, you don't do so badly yourself," 
said Michel to his host, no less admiringly. 

The pleasant hour with the Ds. and Lt.-Cdr. O. passed all 
too quickly. The Consular car was at the door. 

Michel had an excellent dinner with the Consul-General. 
It was served by a Spanish butler in white jacket and 
gloves on a mahogany table with a glass top, and his host's 
manner made him forget the rather shabby suit he was 
wearing and the scratches on his shoes where the rough going 
had left its scars. It was very pleasant to be made to feel 
that he was an honoured guest and to be received with such 
courtesy by an exalted member of his country. They spoke 
of the war, and the C.G. was really interested to know what 
the actual feeling was in France. 

After dinner, Michel was led to a magnificent bedroom. 
There was whisky-and-soda and a bowl of fruit on the bed- 
side table. He had a private bathroom. A pair of silk 
pyjamas lay folded on the turned-down bed. 

The Consul-General asked him if he would be all right in 
this room, and Michel had some difficulty in finding an 
appropriate reply. 

Within five minutes he was fast asleep. 

At 6.30 in the morning he was woken up with a breakfast 
of boiled eggs, toast, marmalade and coifee served on a tray. 

At 7.25 the Consul-General took him downstairs, and they 
came out into the brilliant early light of a perfect Spanish 
morning. At the door stood a brand new black V8 (30) Ford 
saloon with Union Jacks on both front mudguards and a 
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C.D. plate back and front. A uniformed chauffeur stood 
beside the car. 

In the back was O., and for the first part of the trip Michel 
rode in front with the Consul-General, who was driving, 
while the Belgian chatted away with the Spanish chauffeur 
behind. 

They were off on the 40O-mile run to Madrid. The car 
carried two extra petrol-tanks in the luggage-boot, thus 
enabling it to do the whole journey without refuelling. 

The first part of the trip was very dramatic, and they 
wound their way through canyons above which the sky was a 
deep blue. The C.G.was a perfect driver, and kept the car at 
its maximum speed for safety. Michel was aware of the soft 
and easy contrast of these moments compared to his ex- 
periences of the past twenty-eight days in France. He 
allowed himself to relax, but knew full well that it was 
merely a brief, if welcome, interlude. 

At 12.30 they stopped and picnicked by the roadside. 
The only other cars that passed the spot were large Mercedes- 
Benz full of Germans going about on their nefarious ways. 

The G.G. explained that the amount of intrigue carried on 
by the Germans in neutral Spain was even greater than their 
own. As the Germans had sent pilots and certain troops 
to fight with Franco in the civil war, they had been instru- 
mental in bringing about the success of his rebellion and his 
rise to power. They now wanted their pound of flesh in the 
form of Franco's permission for the passage of their troops 
en route to seize Gibraltar. 

On the other hand, the British Government pressed him 
not to allow this, on the ground that they had done prac- 
tically nothing to prevent his rise to power, that they had 
recognised his Government and would not like to see further 
bloodshed on Spanish soil in the event of this German intru- 
sion, which would inevitably bring about counter-measures 
from the British. 

In the meantime, agents of both sides were assisted in their 
activities by their respective Embassies; these Embassies, 
which lay close to one another in Madrid, watched each 
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other's movements, tapped and tried to decode the other's 
wireless messages and trailed each other's staff like cat and 
dog: 

Michel noticed that a great many of these powerful cars 
passed the bend and crossed the bridge beside which they 
were picnicking. As many as went to Madrid seemed to be 
on the way back to Barcelona. It was a queer sensation to 
be miles from anywhere and actually to see the faces of the 
enemy so close at hand as the cars slowed up over the bridge 
before racing away from the bend. The law of neutral 
immunity seemed very fragile as each successive car swished 
by, for their party presented an easy prey. 

After lunch they passed through Guadalajara, where the 
Italians had taken such a pasting in the Civil War, and many 
other battle-fields, before reaching Madrid at 6 p.m. The 
Consul-General had driven all the way. 

The whole trip down to the details of the picnic, the carton 
of 200 cigarettes, the car, the chauffeur and everything else 
had been in keeping with the C.G. ; efficiency, organisation, 
punctuality and power. All the things Michel had always 
admired about his own country had been turned on for his 
and O/s benefit in the last twenty-four hours; things he 
need not necessarily take part in himself so long as he felt they 
were there; things he would have been sorry as, he sup- 
posed, most of his compatriots would to see disappear. 



CHAPTER XXI 

MADRID 

THEY had now reached the outskirts of Madrid, and scars of 
the bombing in the civil war could be seen on every hand. 
It was a different Madrid from the one Michel had known in 
its heyday of 19323 when he had first gone there to study 
Spanish, and where his first Novillado had turned him into a 
bull-fight fan. 

Poverty and gutted buildings met his eyes in place of the 
wealth and glamour of a mere decade ago. No longer did 
shining cars glide up and down the wide * Castellana * 
Madrid's elegant Park Lane showing off the proud youth 
and beauty of the capital. 

Now they were entering the imposing gates of the British 
Embassy. The C.G. parked his V8 and told the chauffeur 
to refuel and be ready to leave in half an hour. Passing 
through the courtyard, he led his two charges into the build- 
ing and introduced them to their contact. 

With the Consul-General's departure came the feeling 
that another step had been accomplished towards his 
goal. 

Michel and O. were put into the same room in the Em- 
bassy. Their only anxiety was to get home quickly. Both 
had important information to hand over to London, and they 
could not relax until their missions were completed. Their 
only safe topic on which both heartily agreed was that 
even if the forced rest might do them good, it was in no 
way to their liking, to put it mildly, 

As nothing materialised on the following day, MicheFs 
request to see a tailor was granted, and he was fitted out in 
the Embassy with a pair of grey flannel trousers, a sports 
jacket, two silk shirts, a tie, two pairs of socks and a pair of 
pyjamas. Wearing some of this new outfit, he felt slightly 
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less embarrassed at approaching the impeccable personnel 
of the Embassy. 

He was introduced to one of these demi-gods, who listened 
sympathetically to his tale. Unfortunately, as his Chief was 
away from Madrid that day, ds manicured hands were tied. 
Michel realised that as he was in all probability the first 
specimen of Ms type to pass through Madrid, he presented a 
thorny, unprecedented problem not to be tackled lightly or, 
indeed, swiftly, much as they would, no doubt, have liked to 
get rid of him. He felt an intruder in this well-ordered 
society of distinguished diplomats. To them his impatience 
was unintelligible and distasteful, and Michel's temper was 
not improved by the encounter. He left hoping he would 
not be dependent on help from this quarter again, and so 
indeed it proved. 

Next day he called on a Naval Commander, and found him 
talking to an Army officer. To Michel's surprise and 
delight, it turned out to be his friend Captain Coburn, 
whom he had last seen in Gibraltar, 

"Well, if it isn't my old friend Churchill! I heard 
there was a strange 6 bod * around tearing his hair 
to get away from the very place where everyone wants 
to go." 

" Where have you sprung from? " asked Michel. 

" Fve just come up from Gibraltar in the courier car. If 
it's all right with the powers that be, I'll take you along with 
me. The car's going back this evening." 

" I'm your man/' said Michel eagerly. 

Michel rushed off in search of O., and broke the news 
of his imminent and incredible departure. The latter, 
having long ago judged Michel to be all right, confided 
in him. 

<c As it's fairly obvious that I shan't get away from here for 
quite a time, I wonder if you'd do something for me, 
Michel? " 

" Anything you like," replied Michel. 

O. opened his despatch case and drew out a sheet of paper 
and a post-card. 
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" The names, addresses and passwords on this paper 
refer to the new points of departure for the R.A.F.'s escape 
route/ 5 he explained. " With what they've already got at 
Bomber and Fighter Commands, these complete practically 
every Department of France. A pilot who is shot down has 
only to go to the nearest house to where he finds himself, and 
once he has said the password his troubles are over s for each 
safe house is linked to the next, and they all lead to the 
Pyrenees, and ultimately to this haven of rest. Each house 
provides a guide who will accompany the airman to his next 
safe point. I want you to see that this reaches the proper 
quarter as soon as possible. Please make a point of stressing 
that when the pilots are briefed they should only be given 
the addresses and passwords of places on their particular 
route. This will avoid their having to learn more than the 
bare necessity for that one flight. Above all, they must 
never write down any of this information. If any member 
of the crew were killed by flak or night-fighters the Germans 
would ransack their pockets, and not only would the whole 
game be given away, but the French people who are on this 
list would all end up in Buchenwald." 

" A piece of cake ! " said Michel. " My brother, who 
is at Fighter Command, is one who will give three cheers 
when he gets his hands on this. In any case, my H.Q,. will 
see that it reaches the right people immediately, and I'll 
have your special recommendations sent out with this * gen * 
wherever it goes. What's on the card? " 

" This card shows a rough plan of Calais. As you can see, 
it's dotted with numbers. On the back," he added, turning 
it over, " is the key to the plan. It even gives the times when 
various Germans are gathered at the different spots. A 
friend of mine in the area thought it might be a good idea for 
the R.A.F. to save up their pineapples for these interesting 
landmarks, and so hit the jackpot every time." 

" Crippins! " exclaimed Michel with admiration, " this 
is the real McKay.'* 

He picked up O.'s * dynamite* and placed it carefully among 
his own papers. Them he packed his belongings. When he 
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was all set, he walked over to O. 3 who was lying on his bed 
gazing vacantly at the ceiling. 

" So long, chum/* he said. " I hope that you and I will 
meet again/ 3 

(X turned his head towards Michel and, giving him a 
friendly smile, he answered quietly : 

" That goes for me, too. Bon voyage" 



CHAPTER XXII 

FULL SPEED AHEAD 

MICHEL could hardly believe that he was actually sitting in 
the powerful Humber that was gliding slowly out of the 
Embassy gates. It felt as though he had been there for 
months, and yet it was only three days. 

Coburn told him he might have had to wait three 
weeks until the next lorry convoy took its load of British 
military personnel away from Miranda Prison, where they 
were regularly confined after having been captured escaping 
through Spain. 

" Three weeks ! " echoed Michel. " Holy smoke! " 

But he refrained from speaking his thoughts any further, 
for they were that he hoped to be back in France by then. 

ce It's a tricky situation for our Ambassador, with all these 
chaps who get themselves caught and stuck in Figueras and 
Miranda," said Coburn. " He has to keep old Franco sweet 
so as to get them out. You can imagine the Germans know all 
about it, and put the squeeze on him to keep them in. We'd 
lose a packet of experienced blokes if the Germans forced the 
Spaniards to have these prisoners transferred to Germany. 
Yes," he repeated, " you're lucky all right to be off so soon." 
And he added, as an afterthought, " You must have been 
quite a problem child in that outpost of Empire." 

Besides Coburn and Michel, there was a taciturn Spanish 
chauffeur and a most agreeable Gibraltarian called Albaran 
who had a military post on the * Rock *. Michel was intro- 
duced to him as Squadron-Leader Edwards. Albaran, who 
spent his time on the roads between Gibraltar, Lisbon and 
Madrid, and who knew these roads intimately, shared the 
driving with the chauffeur. 

They stopped for supper at one of the national roadhouses, 
and Michel got better acquainted with the others over an 
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excellent meal. Afterwards they drove until 11 p.m., and 
spent the night at another similar roadhouse. 

The next day they were off early, as they intended to cover 
the rest of the journey by nightfall. It was a pleasant run, 
with many twists in the road down to Malaga, where they 
had lunch. The car then made a short halt at the British 
Consulate. Diplomatic bags were exchanged, and then they 
proceeded towards La Linea a the frontier town, beyond 
which rose the Rock of Gibraltar. It was on this stretch that 
Goburn began to worry seriously over the problem of getting 
Michel through the frontier barriers. Coming out, there 
had been three names on the official pass, and now there 
was a fourth party to be accounted for, 

Michel and Cobum talked it over in the back of the 
car whilst Albaran was driving with the chauffeur asleep 
beside Mm. They discussed the chances of his getting 
through on his salvo conducto. This was ruled out because 
there would certainly be a flap whoever the fourth person in 
the car might be, despite his papers being in perfect order. 
They then worked through the possibilities of his staying 
with the British Consul at La Linea and swimming across on 
the following night, or being fetched in a double canoe or by 
a party of the Independent Company in their landing-craft at 
a given spot. These propositions were equally ruled out as 
being too far-fetched. In the end Michel said : 

" How about packing me into the boot of the car? Can 
you get away with pretending to have lost the keys? " 

" That's a nifty dodge," replied Goburn, " although I 
wouldn't exactly care to be locked up in that stifling hole 
myself. You'd probably pass out cold." 

<c What if I do ? A mugful of brandy would soon fix that." 

if Maybe/' said Coburn, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 
"I'd hoped to wangle this without having to explain to 
Albaran who you were. Now 1*11 have to tell him, because 
we shall have to stop at his villa, so as to get you into the 
boot unseen." 

<e Can't you stick to the ILA.F. story? " suggested 

r* ft * 

MicneL 
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" I'd thought of it, too ; but as a pilot's priority is not 
quite so pressing as yours, our friend might boggle at the boot 
idea, and then we should only get ourselves into a long 
discussion that would get us exactly nowhere." 

" Go ahead and tell him, then," said Michel. 

They stopped the car on a pretext and walked down the 
road with Albaran. When he had been told the situation, 
he merely asked why they had not confided in him sooner. 
Coburn made some suitable excuse. Albaran shrugged his 
shoulders and said, " We'll stop at my estancia and work this 
out inside the palisade." 

It was not a very long drive to his place, and presently the 
car came to a halt outside a high, solid wooden stockade. 
A peep on the horn and the gates were opened by a servant. 
A few moments later the car and its four occupants were 
inside and hidden from the public view. 

Beside the entrance to the villa they had the boot cleaned 
out and dusted. All the petrol-cans were removed and two 
cushions replaced them to serve as a pillow. 

First of all Michel got inside and tried it for a minute. 
As there was nothing very terrifying about that, he got his 
friends to let the motor run and shut him up in the boot for 
five minutes so that he could test the effects of the petrol 
fumes he would encounter on the road. They gave him 
an orange with a hole bored into it, and this he held to 
his nose like smelling-salts. They then closed the lid 
and, at his request, returned to the house for the testing 
period. 

On their return after the allotted time they snapped the 
boot open with great haste and found Michel quite un- 
perturbed by his experiment. He was soon roaring with 
laughter at the white, disconcerted faces peering in at him. 
The rehearsal had proved more successful than he had 
imagined, for it had not only got him accustomed to the 
idea, but his friends w^e also quite happy about the whole 
thing, and would not now panic at the frontier from fear that 
he would be asphyxiated dining the delay. 

They then went indoors to have a glass of sherry before the 
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departure. Michel was warned that the car would have to 
stop outside the British Consulate at La Linea, but that they 
only had to deliver a mail-bag there. The second stop 
would be at the frontier, and Albaran promised he would do 
his best to get through as fast as possible, that if there were 
any questions about inspecting the boot he would say that he 
had mislaid the key and that anyway there was nothing in 
the boot except the usual petrol-cans to which the frontier 
guards were quite accustomed. 

Michel said that all this was most satisfactory: that they 
could drive as fast as they liked, and that if he passed out it 
would be quite simple to bring him round again. 

They then went out to the car, and Michel was locked 
into the boot and they were off. 

It was an odd sensation for Michel to be riding locked up in 
this box- He thought of his submarine experiences., and 
chuckled when he remembered his previous fits of claustro- 
phobia. He kept the orange close to his nose and got no 
smell of the exhaust fumes. That he could not move a 
centimetre in any direction did not worry him in the least. 
It suddenly occurred to him that his mother would let out 
a very large yell if she were to open the lid and find her ever- 
loving son in this biscuit tin. He wished the people inside 
the car would stop calling out and asking how he was. 
There was not sufficient air for him to keep on putting their 
minds at rest. It was rather hotter than he had anticipated. 
He felt light-headed. 

After a quarter of an hour they came to their first stop, 
and while the mail-bag was being deposited at the Consulate 
some little boys came and scribbled with their fingers in the 
dust on the paintwork outside the boot about a quarter of an 
inch away from Michel's head. They chortled with merri- 
ment as they went about it, and Michel had quite a job not 
to join in, for he was having much more fun and being even 
less visible than they. & 

Three minutes later the car moved on its way again and 
went racing up to the frontier. When it stopped, Michel 
could hear the conversation between the Civil Guard and the 
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chauffeur and the sound of many feet coming from the 
teeming nightly exodus of Spaniards leaving Gibraltar and 
regaining their homes in Spain. 

" Senor Albaran," came a voice. ec Here are your car 
papers and passports. What have you got with you this 
trip?" 

" Nothing but the usual mail/' came the answer. 

" Nothing to declare? " 

" Heavens, no ! We can get everything we want in 
Gibraltar." 

" Do you mind if I have a look under that rug in the back 
seat?' 5 

" Go ahead." 

There came the sound of the door opening and a hand 
rummaging amongst the mail-bags. Then the door was 
closed. 

The voice proceeded, " Anything in the boot? " 

Michel's throat went dry. He was too anxious to think of 
squeezing some of the orange juice into his mouth. 

" The usual empty petrol tins." 

" All right. You may proceed. Muy buenas" 

" Muy buenas" came the reply, and the car glided away 
as though the driver had already engaged low gear and was 
merely waiting to release the clutch. 

And now the rest was easy. Michel recognised each turn 
of the road ; the hump-backed iron bridge before turning 
sharp left under the old arches, followed by a sharp turn 
right to avoid the narrow main street which would be 
crowded at this hour with troops off duty. 

Within thirty-five minutes of being locked in, the Humber 
reached her journey's end inside the Fortress courtyard. 
She was backed up under the small covered way at the end 
on the right. The lid was unlocked, and Michel was able to 
get out under his own power, feeling little the worse for the 
lack of air. He thought he must have been so cold in France 
that this was just about what he needed. Nobody saw him 
enter Gibraltar that night. 

While the luggage was being removed, Coburn called 
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at Benson's office and returned with a message for Michel, 
Opening the envelope he read : 

Dear Michel, 

Expecting you any moment. Ask orderly for car. 
Call at flat. Get into uniform whose buttons are 
shining. Trousers under mattress. Expect you any 
time Rock Hotel. Have news for you. 

B. 

He stuffed the letter into his pocket, wondering what the 
news might be. 

A driver was soon whistled up and one of the cars put in 
readiness. Michel shook hands with Albaran and Coburn. 

" I can't thank you enough for all your help and kindness," 
he told them. 

" Wouldn't have missed it for anything/ 5 said Coburn. 

" Glad it all came off so well/' put in Albaran. 

They waved him off the premises, and the chauffeur stood 
beside them and actually broke his long silence with 
ee Adios, Senor. May God be with you." 

It was a treat for Michel to wash off the dust of his journey 
and get back into uniform. It fitted him rather loosely 
round the waist. No doubt this was partly due to the 
absence of the money-belts and partly to the loss of a few 
ounces of weight over the past week. He felt in terrific form, 
and counteracted the slackness of the jacket by pulling 
in the belt two notches. 

By 7.30 he was making his way through the Rock Hotel 
towards the bar. 

In a corner stood Benson with his eye on the door. He 
was surrounded by Polish naval officers. Catching sight 
of Michel, he signalled him to come over. Michel weaved 
his way through a mass of service uniforms up to the 
group. 

" Hullo, Churchill," said Benson, smiling. cc You're 
looking well. Let me introduce you to some friends of mine 
from the Maidstone" Then, turning from one to the other 
he said : 
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" This is Lt. Kraiewski and Jan BujowskL They run the 
feluccas. And this is Boris, who drives a submarine." 

The Poles shook hands, and each in turn made a very- 
slight bow. Then all of them asked what he would like to 
drink. 

Jan, a fair-haired, slim youth with a row of decorations, 
got his order in first, then, putting a hand on Michel's 
shoulder and with his mouth close to the other's ear, he said 
in execrable English : 

" I see you on Maidstone maybe one month ago. I see you 
to-day. I ask no questions. But maybe one day we travel 
together. I think you and me capture German U-boat in 
our fingers. We talk about it sometime." 

" Pay no attention to Jan," said Boris. " He says that to 
all the girls." 

Benson then interposed and excusing himself and Michel 
he drew the other apart into an empty corner of the bar. 

" Good trip? " he inquired. 

" Fine," said Michel. 

" Not too groggy after your ride in the boot? " 

" How do you know about that? " 

" I know more. Sorry to bother you with details now, but 
I've got to dine with my Poles, and you won't be here long. 
Have you any French money left? " 

" Yes/' said Michel. " Thirty-seven thousand francs. 
Can you take it? " 

" Let's go into the card-room. There's no one there at 
the moment." 

In the deserted card-room Michel took the money from his 
wallet and handed it to Benson who, in turn, gave him a chit 
as receipt for it. 

" How about some English money? " he asked. 

" Could do," replied Michel. 

" Here's twenty pounds for you. Hand me that chit, and 
I'll chalk it up." 

Having concluded these matters, Benson looked at Michel 
for a while in silence, then he said, haltingly : 

" I'm sorry to teU you that the Captain of P.JJ<? . * ." 
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" Not Harry Edmonds? " said Michel, without much hope 
of denial. 

" When he reached Malta/' Benson went on slowly, " he 
docked, and then he and the crew spent most of their time 
in the air-raid shelters. The Germans plastered the port. 
It was as though they were aiming at P$6 and its stores of 
petrol In the end, of course, they got her, and the duty 
crew on board naturally had it. In due course Edmonds 
and some of the others were shipped back here on another 
submarine. Well, they struck a mine just outside Malta. 55 

" God, how awful ! " said Michel. 

" Yes. That's the way it goes. Three of the officers of 
P. 36 came back on another submarine. I dined with them 
on the Maidstone yesterday. They told me all about your 
trip. After they'd dropped you, Edmonds, who didn't 
exactly waste words, apparently said to the others, c It 
seems quiet without Churchill. Wonder what it's like 
doing his job. Something tells me he'll get through all 
right V s 

"What are the chances of seeing these chaps?" asked 

Michel. 

" None, I'm afraid/' answered Benson. " You see, in 
another corner of the bar is one of your Cloak-and-Dagger 
pals. He's returning to England tonight, and he's made 
room for you in the aircraft." 

" Very well. Let's get weaving," said Michel, glad at the 
thought that activity would keep his mind from brooding 
over what could never be altered. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE LAST LAP 

IT was a pleasant surprise and an almost incredible piece of 
luck for Michel to find Major V. in the bar. The last time 
they had met had been in Scotland, where the latter was one 
of the Chief Instructors. He told Michel that he had just 
returned from Malta by air and was going to fly back to 
England that very night, subject to the engines being service- 
able after the pranging they'd received in Malta. When 
Michel asked him if there was room for him, V. said : 

" Of course. There's a non-priority crate of stuff on 
board that can go on the next plane. You can take its 
place and join the eight men who are already travelling on 
this bomber." 

So all was teed up for the departure, and Benson could 
return to his guests, while Michel joined V7s party. 

It was Friday, the I3th February not a particularly good 
day for travelling if you happened to be at all superstitious, 
but nevertheless one that had done Michel no particular 
harm so far. At 10 p.m. they reached the aerodrome > only 
to find that the Whitley's starboard engine refused to fire. 
The Captain of the aircraft was in no way put out by this, 
and got the ground staff to make the necessary repairs. 
Only at midnight were these experts able to bring it to life, 
and by that time it was no longer Friday the I3th. 

There was not a breath of air on the ground, and the 
C.O. of the aerodrome told the pilot that his departure was 
ill-advised, and that if he took off it would be entirely at his 
own risk. 

The Gibraltar aerodrome, built on the old race-course, 
was at that time only about i 3 ooo yards long, and pilots were 
not over fond of it. 

The Captain of the aircraft, having got his passengers on 
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board, taxied down to the water's edge at the western end of 
the tarmac 3 turned on one engine to face the flare-path and 
with brakes hard on he revved up. When he was satisfied 
with their performance and had checked his temperature, he 
opened up both throttles wide and released the brakes. The 
heavily laden aircraft surged forward like a thoroughbred, 
but this was more exciting than the start or finish of any race 
ever held on that one-time race-course, and it was a weird 
kind of start, for there was no competition and the ghosts of 
dead horses must have watched them with their ears well 
back. 

One or two sleepy mechanics and the Duty Officer were 
the only living people attending this event, and at the back 
of their minds must have been the ever-present knowledge 
that anything might happen, for they had seen plenty of air- 
craft fall into the sea. 

All the passengers were required to congregate as near the 
pilot's cabin as possible so as to get the weight well forward 
for the take-off. Through a small lateral window Michel 
could see the torches of the flare-path flashing by in ever- 
quickening succession, but still the pilot kept the nose down. 

Then he saw the last two flares and nothing but the black- 
ness of the night merging into the Mediterranean beyond. 
At the last flare but one, having reached the maximum 
ground speed attainable in that short distance, the Captain 
pulled back the joy-stick very gently and they were airborne. 
Passing by the last flare the plane could not have been more 
than 3 feet up 3 but 3 inches would have been enough. 

Their eight hours' night flight had begun. The passengers 
settled down to sleep in the pitch-dark interior of the plane. 
It was terribly cold, and draughts rushed along the floor 
from front to back, making sleep impossible. 

Michel huddled up beside his neighbour, who introduced 
himself in the dark as Major M., also of the French Section of 
S.O.E. 

The hours dragged by. 

After a long night the grey light of dawn began to filter 
slowly through the cracks of the blacked-out window slits. 
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At about 8 a.m. there was a sudden spluttering from the 
motors and the starboard engine went dead. The Whitley 
began to dip like a winged bird, and the Captain had to do 
some quick thinking to check this, and then keep the aircraft 
level, powered by its port engine alone. 

Those who were in the dark interior of the plane could see 
absolutely nothing of what was going on. They were like 
rats in a trap, and could only hope that the coast of England 
was not too far off. The aircraft kept losing height and 
bumping along unsteadily. Michel scratched some of the 
blacking off the window-slit and breathed more freely. The 
coast was well in sight. He spread the news around him. 

How stupid it would be to be written off within a mile of 
home by anything so ignominious as engine trouble ! But 
Michel realised that this sort of thing could and did happen. 
He could not refrain from thinking how true was the Chinese 
contention that c he who has ten paces to make and who has 
done nine of them, can only claim to have accomplished half 
his journey *. His thoughts were interrupted by the appear- 
ance of one of the crew, who told the passengers to assemble 
close to the pilot's cabin. It was with great relief that they 
then saw, through the open door, the cliffs on which Port 
Reith aerodrome was situated and towards which the air- 
craft was valiantly staggering, Michel prayed that their 
luck might hold and that the pilot could bring them down 
safely to earth. 

With the passengers holding their breath, the Captain 
executed a masterly landing. The aircraft slithered round 
to a standstill, and its only working engine was switched off. 

A great silence filled the machine. They were in 
England. 

Presently the door was opened and the much-relieved 
passengers climbed down on to the tarmac, forming them- 
selves into a little group. A chastened Michel stood 
amongst them, watching the pilot get down from his cockpit 
and approach them. After the abundant baptism of fear he 
had undergone in the past six weeks he had hoped, at last, to 
be immune to this enemy, only to discover, with a slight 
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pang of disappointment, that the fight would have to be 
made all over again at each fresh encounter with danger. 

"Phew!" gasped the Captain, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow despite the cold morning air. " I'd just as 
soon that didn't happen too often. 39 

His passengers made various appropriate remarks of 
appreciation and relief. Then their attention was distracted 
by the appearance of a small party of officers coming towards 
them across the aerodrome ; amongst them Michel spotted 
the tall figure of his friend Captain de G. from Headquarters. 

He came up smiling and greeted Michel. 

"Well done! " he beamed when they had got out of the 
crowd. " You've broken all the speed records. We followed 
your movements from your telegrams, and then Barcelona, 
Madrid and Gibraltar signalled your passage. I only just 
had time to get down here before your plane arrived and 
that was some sight viewed from the ground. But we'll talk 
about all that later. Instead of having breakfast in the 
R.A.F. mess, I thought we'd sneak off to a good spot I 
noticed on the way down in the car." 

Michel allowed himself to be led off, only too glad to be 
able to relax at last. 

Beside the car stood a pretty Canadian F.A.N.Y. driver 
whom he recognised. She stood smartly to attention and 
came up to the salute. 

Michel put out his hand and the girl grasped it, saying: 

" It's awfully good to see you back, Michel." 

His smile spread from ear to ear. 

" It's awfully good to be back," he said. 
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